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Twenty-fourth Annual Report. 


_ the Society has suffered to some extent from 

the restrictions placed on its activities by the condition of 
the Library, there has been steady progress during the year in 
many directions. 


The widespread interest aroused by the Society’s Historical 
Exhibition organised at the Manchester Assembly in May last 
was gratifying to those who had given so much thought and 
labour to the arrangement of appropriate exhibits. It was 
generally agreed that the Exhibition has done much to help the 
members of Assembly and other visitors to a clearer appreciation 
of what the Centenary of the Church represented. To this end, 
the booklet, “‘ The Threefold Cord,” prepared by our Secretary, 
also contributed. 


The Council warmly welcomes to its membership, the Rev. 
J. R. Fleming, D.D., a vacancy having occurred by reason of the 
Rev. W. T. Elmslie, M.A., becoming an ex officio member of 
Council on appointment as General Secretary of the Church. 


It is with deep regret the Council records the passing of Dr. 
J. K. Fotheringham, whose learning and enthusiasm were so 
freely at the disposal of his colleagues. 


Following a recommendation at the last Annual Meeting, a 
sub-Committee was formed to consider the question of special 
publications by the Society. In the series now contemplated, 
a lecture by the Rev. F. J. Smithen, M.A., on “ Presbyterianism 
in England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ” is the first, and it is 
hoped that this will be followed by the issue of Dr. Carruthers’ 
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monograph on the ‘‘ Westminster Confession.” Preliminary 
steps are now being taken as regards the financial arrangements 
involved. 


The Anglo-American Conference of Historians held in London 
in July, was attended on behalf of the Society by the President 
and Vice-President. 


In October, the Hon. President, Professor Carnegie Simpson, 
delivered the Society’s thirteenth Annual Lecture, his subject 
being “‘ The Character of Presbytery.” This was a notable 
deliverance and we are privileged to be able to include it in the 
Journal and also to make it available to a still wider public as 
a separate pamphlet. 


The Council is looking forward eagerly to the completion of 
such arrangements as may ensure more adequate and readily 
accessible accommodation for the Library and Museum, and a 
more effective display of the Church’s historical treasures. In 
the meantime, the Council would respectfully ask for the con- 
tinuance of the Assembly’s grant of £50 to assist in meeting the 
increasing expenses of the work. 


J. HAY COLLIGAN, President. 
K. MACLEOD BLACK, Secretary. 
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The Character of Presbytery. 


By P. CARNEGIE Stimpson, M.A., D.D. 





A good presbyterian does not begin with his presbyterianism. 
By this, I do not mean only that his personal Christianity should 
come before his ecclesiastical system. That is true of members 
of all the churches. But, assuming that, and coming to what is 
ecclesiastical, we do not give to any form of order the primary 
place which we give to the things of the faith and of the evangel. 
To a Romanist, acceptance of the papal supremacy is de fide 
and necessary to salvation. To an Anglican—well, there are 
Anglicans and Anglicans ; but to a large section of Anglicanism, 
the episcopal order is as necessary to the church’s standing as is 
any article in the catholic creed. We, I say, do not thus equate 
faith and order. For two quite conclusive reasons, we cannot. 
One is that Christ did not prescribe any form of polity for His 
Church. He established a visible society. He entrusted to it 
a gospel. He instituted sacraments. He called apostles. But 
He did not lay down any rule of ecclesiastical polity. We have, 
thus, no authority to equate the things of order with the things 
of faith, for Christ did not so equate them. The second reason 
is practically the continuation of the first one. The Holy Spirit, 
by Whom the living Christ still acts, does not make any discernible 
difference in His using and blessing a church of one type of 
ecclesiastical order more than a church of another type. This 
fact—and it is indisputably fact—really settles the question for 
the candid and obedient Christian mind. If polity be not made 
primary by the Holy Spirit, acting in Christ’s Name, it should 
not be made primary by any church. 

For these conclusive reasons—which I do not here argue 
further—we do not begin with our presbyterianism nor do we 
make it articulus stantis aut cadentis ecclesiae. Nevertheless, 
we recognise that order has its importance. There are Christian 
bodies which, in their reaction—their natural and justifiable 
reaction—against over-emphasis in this matter, tend to laxity 
or neglect about it. This only adds to the already sufficient 
confusions of Christendom. Moreover, it is not the New Testa- 
ment way—certainly not St. Paul’s way. He knew that order, 
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while not primary, is of real value. He never made it the crucial 
test either of a church’s standing—as is shown by his recognition 
as an ecclesia of the Christian body at Antioch, which had no 
apostolic credentials of any kind—or of the validity of his own 
ministry. But he established regularity of polity in the churches, 
and he said that what is done not according to order does not 
“build up.” Let us be Pauline in both these respects. I think 
that presbyterianism can be and is. 


It is not necessary to say more in the way of introduction, and 
we may go on at once to our subject, which I have entitled “‘ The 
Character of Presbytery.” My object is not controversial but 
mainly descriptive ; and what I have in view is no more than to 
indicate some characteristic features in the principles and practice 
of the Presbyterian polity as we have inherited it and as we know 
it in our church life. 


I, 


Presbyterianism is the form of church government which was 
adopted—or rather was reverted to—at the Reformation by 
churches which were free, in matters of polity, to follow what 


they believed to be New Testament direction. Some of the 
reformed churches were not thus free—notably, for example, the 
Lutheran. But some were; and these, in the main, framed their 
ecclesiastical constitution on presbyterian lines. This was not 
done out of any mere anti-papal or anti-prelatical prejudice. 
It was done because these appeared to be more congruous to the 
apostolic polity. This does not mean that Presbyterianism is an 
exact replica of the system of the New Testament churches. A 
few extremists, in times of controversy, may have made a claim 
of this kind ; but it is untenable and unnecessary. Not only do 
we not make such a claim, but we have no wish to make it. As 
has been said, Christ laid down no one fixed polity for His Church ; 
and what the Apostles may have found most suitable for their 
day and for the need of the nascent church is not necessarily to 
be made strictly binding on the church for all time. Polity is 
something which the church has devised, and which it may revise. 
Still, there are general principles in the Apostolic polity in the 
New Testament which the church should preserve. This is 
what we believe the presbyterian polity does. And thus our 
standards, while not claiming that our polity is identical with 
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that of the New Testament church—the polity of no church in 
existence to-day is that—do say that it is “in conformity 
with and agreeable to the Word of God.” This is sufficient. 

A brief survey of the elements of presbytery will show if this 
claim is justified. I can mention only the more important 
elements in the system, and these summarily. 

The primary point is a fundamental one; in it lies the most 
obvious and the essential difference between presbyteral polity 
and episcopal. The government in our church is “ conciliar ” 
as distinguished from “ monarchical.” It is government not by 
one man but by brethren conferring and acting together. The 
congregation is under, not an individual minister (or priest or 
rector), but a “session”; an ecclesiastical district is under, not 
a bishop but the “ presbytery’; the church as a whole, in a 
national or other large area, is under, not a primate but a general 
“synod” or “assembly.” I may add that, to complete our 
system, the supreme authority in Christendom is or should be, 
not a pope but an Ecumenical Council; but, in the present 
separation of the churches, this is not realisable. Now this 
conciliar idea of church government is indisputably the New 
Testament idea. There is nothing in the fully organised New 
Testament church of one-man government. All the letters of 
St. Paul to the churches are addressed not to a single individual, 
but to the collegiate body of bishops and presbyters. Indeed, 
if the St. Paul of the first century could be imagined addressing 
a letter to the church in London to-day in the style in which he 
addressed the church of Rome or of Corinth in his own day—“ to 
the elders or presbyters of the church ”’—the Post Office would 
doubtless deliver it at Russell Square and not at Fulham Palace ! 
This in no way implies that subsequent developments by which 
the collegiate powers of the original presbytery were concentrated 
—as Jerome tells us happened—in one bishop, were illegitimate. 
But it does go to justify our claim that when, at the Reformation, 
our ecclesiastical fathers reverted to the conciliar form of govern- 
ment, the resulting presbyterian order is consonant with the 
New Testament. This is the primary reason of our being pres- 
byterians and not episcopalians. 

This conciliar idea is, moreover, carried further in two respects. 
which are in accord the one with the spirit and the other with the 
precedents of the New Testament. 
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The former needs but a word. In our presbyterian councils 
or courts, there is an equality of status among the members. This 
does not mean that there is not a president—or, as we call him, 
“‘ moderator ’—or that special powers may not be delegated to 
certain members. Further, it does not mean that we do not 
recognise the special function of those who exercise the ministry 
of Word and Sacrament. But as regards rule, all have equal 
place as brethren ; and we do not set one man over the others. 
Such parity is in accord with our Lord’s warning to His disciples 
against the exercise among them of the “ lording ”’ or “‘authority ” 
characteristic of rule among the Gentiles; “not so,” He said, 
*“‘ shall it be among you.” This need not be overstressed to the 
letter; but the spirit of it is to be preserved in the Christian 
brotherhood. It is better preserved and expressed in presbytery 
than it is in the ecclesiastical system which the bidding prayer in 
use at Cambridge University sermons describes as “ the bishop 
and the inferior clergy.”’ This is the spiritual reason for which--- 
in addition to historical reasons—we do not place a superior order 
over that of the presbyterate. 

The other feature in our working of the conciliar system is 
that all our church courts comprise representatives of the people 
or what are called “ laity ”’ as well as ministers or what are called 
“clergy.” (I use these terms “laity ”’ and “clergy,” which 
are not free from objection, for convenience.) The idea here is 
often mis-stated. It is not the democratic idea. The church 
takes its guiding principles not from Demos but from Christ, not 
from what is political but from what is religious. And presby- 
terianism, in so far as it exhibits elements of popular democracy 
in its system, does this, so to speak, accidentally ; its essential 
idea is theocratic. It is that the church is composed of the people 
of God ; and this supernatural society governs itself in His Name. 
This, again, is agreeable to the New Testament, where the Apostles 
—whatever their special function in regard to ordination—acted 
with the body of the people in matters of church legislation and 
government. The Church of Christ is a self-governing society ; 
and its members are not to be put under a ruling any more than 
under a sacerdotal order, but are—in New Testament language— 
“‘ kings ” as well as “ priests unto God.” 

In presbyterian polity, we not only maintain this principle in 
a general way, but have systematised and organised it in the 
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representative body known as the “ eldership.” Here our use 
of the term “elder ”’ is not to be identified with its use in the 
Pauline epistles ; just as the use of the term “ deacon ”’ either in 
the episcopal churches or in the congregational, cannot be identified 
with the use of that term in the Book of Acts. These historical 
variations in terminology are not essentially important. The 
essential element about the presbyterian eldership is that church 
government is church government; and this means more than 
merely clerical government, for the church, while it has a ministry, 
is coetus fidelium—the body of the faithful. Of the practical 
value of the recognition and organisation of this ‘“‘ lay ’’ element 
in our church life, it is impossible to speak too highly. For one 
thing, it provides a far fuller and more reliable expression of the 
church’s mind than any merely episcopal or clerical body-—such 
as Convocation—can do ; and this means that the policy adopted 
by presbyterian courts can rely on the support of the church as 
a whole to a degree which episcopally and clerically governed 
churches often fail to attain. Anyone who lived through the 
situation created in Scotland by the House of Lords judgment 
of 1904, and, on the other hand, that created in England arter 
the rejection by the House of Commons in 1928 of the proposed 
revised Prayer Book, will appreciate this. In the former case, 
the Church knew it had its people with it; in the latter, it was 
doubtful indeed how far this was so. Further, our system of 
securing representatives of the people in our courts distributes 
responsibility and interest ; and this results in a more informed 
and intelligent church opinion and connection. Again, the two 
instances I have given from presbyterian Scotland and episcopalian 
England illustrate this. I am sure that I speak the mind of 
every intelligent presbyterian when I say that our eldership is an 
invaluable element in our church’s ecclesiastical system. I may 
add that, in our Presbyterian Church in England, women are 
eligible for the eldership. 

Perhaps, at this point and before proceeding to another feature 
of our system, I should say a word on the status of the elder as 
thus the representative of the people in the government of the 
church. Some variation of opinion exists in the Presbyterian 
Church as to how far or whether in any sense an elder is a 
presbyter. There is, in many minds, the idea that the elder is 
what is called a “ruling” presbyter, while the minister is a 
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“ teaching ” as well as a “ ruling” presbyter. A sounder opinion 
regards the elder not as a presbyter but as senior plebis—the 
senior or elder representing the people of God who are the Church. 
I content myself at present with two reasons for this view, one 
of which is technical and the other involves real principle. The 
technical reason, which I merely mention, is that, according to 
every authority on presbyterian law—including our own Book 
of Order—a presbytery quorum must consist of at least three 
members, “of whom two must be ministers.” If elders are 
presbyters, how is it they cannot form a presbytery? But the 
other reason is more than technical and has a principle in it 
which is valuable. It is this. If elders are to be regarded as 
presbyters, then our church is subject to the presbyterial “ ordo” 
just as much as the episcopal church is subject to the episcopal 
“ordo.” But, as has already been said, the church is a self- 
governing society, and the church is the body of the faithful, 
Therefore its legislative and administrative authority should not 
be composed only of members of an “ ordo ""—whether episcopal 
or presbyteral—but should contain representatives of the body 
of the faithful people. The elder is the representative of this 
body. That he is “ordained” does not affect the question. 
Ordination is a general term, applied in varying degrees; and 
the point is to what a man is ordained. Elders are ordained not 
to the ministry of Word and Sacrament, which is the distinctive 
function of presbyters, but to be associated with presbyters in 
matters of rule as representatives of the people; and it is 
important that they be not differentiated as regards “ ordo” 
from those they represent. This view I believe to be both right 
in church principle and sound in presbyterian law; but I do not 
argue it further here. 
ITI. 

We pass now to the further development in presbytery of these 
New Testament ideas of the conciliar in government, the parity 
of brethren and the representation of the people. This development 
differentiates presbytery, not from episcopacy, but from the 
system of congregationalism. Our congregationalist friends are 
at one with us in maintaining conciliar or consultative govern- 
ment. We think, however, that they do not carry this principle 
far enough. They limit it to the individual congregation. But 
the visible church of Christ is more than the local congregation. 
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Of course it began in Palestine—as it would begin in a mission- 
field to-day—with this unit. But as the church grew into the 
larger ecclesia of a town or district or nation, some provision was 
called for to carry the principle of conciliar government further. 
In the New Testament there is naturally but the beginning of 
this development ; but, as history proceeds, we find a system of 
synods arising, and these gained more and more authority. Thus 
expression was found for the voice not merely of local congre- 
gations but of what I have called the larger ecclesia, and, in the 
end, of the Church Catholic. There is no new principle here ; 
it is simply the conciliar idea developed to meet the needs of the 
growing church. It carries with it much that is of value, for it 
keeps congregations from parochialism of mind and encourages 
the catholic sense, giving, at the same time, opportunity for the 
organised expression of the judgment of the church as a whole. 
In the Presbyterian Church, this larger polity is worked out 
in a thorough and effective fashion. We have what may be 
described as a hierarchy of courts. The session has authority 
over a congregation ; the presbytery over a district ; the synod 
or assembly over the whole church. (I have already mentioned 
that, in our complete theory, above all these should be an 
Ecumenical Council; but this, at present, is impracticable.) 
The relation of these courts to one another is carefully safeguarded; 
and, in particular, the prerogatives of the congregation are fully 
recognised and are not to be over-ridden. But there is a 
well-defined right of appeal from the decisions of a lower court 
to a higher. This is a notable feature of the presbyterian 
hierarchical conciliar system, and it is of especial value as a 
guarantee of justice. An administrative or disciplinary judgment 
in a session or presbytery can hardly be taken on grounds which 
are unjust, because the issue may be appealed and so be called 
upon to maintain itself before a superior and impartial court. In 
practice, appeals are very few; but one reason for this is that the 
mere fact of their possibility tends to a high general standard of 
justice. I think that we may with reason claim that our system 
is the justest of all forms of ecclesiastical procedure. Of course, 
the courts of appeal are fallible; but I would say confidently 
that, in the Presbyterian Church, any judgment based on personal 
or local prejudice or partizanship is not likely to stand. This, 
which is a protection for the humblest member, is also a direct 
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protection for a minister. We Presbyterians know nothing of 
what, in the Church of England, is called “‘ the parson’s free- 
hold”; but, on the other hand, we do not leave our ministers 
to be subject to a congregational vote. The minister is responsible 
to the presbytery ; and he can appeal to it—and, beyond it, to 
the Assembly—if the congregation has dealt with him unjustly, 
as it is conceivable a congregation might do with a faithful minister 
just because he was faithful. Again, such appeals are rare ; 
indeed, they are practically unknown. But, again, the known 
right to them is a guarantee against injustice and a real protection 
of personal independence. 


While, however, I have drawn attention to this aspect of 
justice in our system, it must not for a moment be thought that 
our courts are, except in very rare cases, occupied with legal 
appeals. On the contrary, the real business of our presbyteries 
and of the General Assembly is the spiritual work of the church. 
All the distinctively religious operations of the church find in the 
Assembly their supreme executive. The most notable example 
of this concerns Foreign Missions. There are churches in which 
the work of Foreign Missions is directed, hot by the church as such, 
acting through its ecclesiastical system, but by voluntary societies 
in or associated with the church. Thus the Anglican Missions 
are carried on by the Church Missionary Society or the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel; and the Congregational are 
carried on by the London Missionary Society. I need not say 
we recognise that splendid work is done by these Societies. Still, 
the idea is not the right one. Christ’s command to evangelize 
the world was given to the Church itself. Therefore it is for the 
church itself, and not for merely a voluntary society in the church, 
to carry out that command. Our presbyterian polity acts on 
this idea ; and its presbyterian courts—supremely, the Assembly 
—are the organs of its missionary work. This carries with it 
the assumption that every member of the church, just because he 
is a member of the church, is concerned with this work; and it 
is not left to him to join a Missionary Society or not as he chooses, 
for the church is the Missionary Society. I think that here, our 
ecclesiastical system has hold of an idea with religious significance 
and value in it. 
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The foregoing remarks may be sufficient to indicate the main 
elements in our presbyterian polity, and also why we regard it as 
expressive of the gencral principles of the New Testament. It 
may be added that it works most satisfactorily. Our members 
do at times criticise, say, our doctrinal standards or our forms 
of worship ; and with reason, for in these, we have much to learn. 
But I have never heard much criticism amongst us of our eccle- 
siastical machinery. This, of course, does not mean that the 
system is perfect. No system of polity, whether in the church 
or in the state, is perfect ; indeed, a good system may and must 
have the defects of its qualities. It will be salutary for us to 
look at places where our presbyterian polity is imperfect, and 


where it may, with advantage, learn something from other 
systems. 


One such place is obvious and does not need more than a 
word. The presbyterian ecclesiastical machinery is somewhat 
slow in its operation, and is not seen at its [best in situations 
which call for promptitude of decision or action. There is here 
something to be said for a single administrator. But this is no 
more than can be said of any system of constitutional government. 
In the political sphere, we in England, who value and, I hope, 
will never lose our parliamentary system, may yet acknowledge 
that, at times, the expedition and efficiency of a political dictator 
has the advantage. This is not a serious defect in presbyterianism; 
and it is far outweighed by the value of the Apostolic principle 
of consultative rather than autocratic government as the fitting 
polity of the Christian brotherhood. 


More worthy of notice from the religious point of view is that 
episcopacy has the idea of the Bishop as a “ Father in God,” which 
presbyterian parity lacks. In our system, the presbytery has a 
pastoral responsibility both for the ministers and the congregations 
under it ; but what may be described as paternal care can hardly 
be exercised by a corporate body as it may be by one person— 
provided, of course, he be the right kind of person. Alike in 
cases which call for admonition and in cases which call for 
sympathy and encouragement, it is difficult for a presbytery to 
take action until the need has become apparent; moreover, 
responsibility for initiating such action is not one man’s business 
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more than another’s. I would not have what I am saying mis- 
understood by those outside our church. Countless are the cases 
in which a presbytery has supported an individual or congregation 
in a time of need ; and the spirit of brotherhood is never wanting. 
Further, in practice, senior members do have a paternal relation- 
ship to their younger brethren. Still, our system, as a system, 
imperfectly provides for this. Personally, I think that here is 
the one point in which episcopacy—at its best, for doubtless there 
are bishops who are only fathers-in-law—has something to give 
to presbytery. In any scheme of union between episcopacy 
and presbytery, I would have nothing to do with a church under 
bishops as its supreme rulers; but I would not be obdurate 
against a church with bishops, who should be “ fathers in God ” 
especially to younger or lonelier brethren in the ministry. 

The only other point in connection with the defects of presby- 
terianism which I shall mention is the reproach of our many 
divisions. Our episcopalian friends often say to us—and doubtless 
they feel it much more strongly than they say it—that their 
polity has maintained unity as ours has not proved able to do. 
I am going to admit this; but, in the first place, let it be said 
that the claim of episcopacy to be a guarantor of unity must not 
be made too sweepingly. As a matter of fact, there were many 
divisions under catholic episcopacy ; and, in particular, the two 
great schisms of church history—that between the West and the 
East, and that at the Reformation—took place within that 
system. But, in modern Christendom, the episcopal church has 
not been split as the presbyterian has. We must admit this, and 
should accept the reproach of it. I agree, however, with two 
remarks upon it made lately by Principal Martin, of Edinburgh. 
One is that the readiness of some presbyterians to divide over 
matters of doctrine or practice is, in the main, “ the exaggeration 
of a good thing.” That good thing is that, as has been indicated 
in this lecture, our system invites and encourages our membership 
generally to take interest in and share the responsibility for 
everything in the church’s life. Now, if you thus call on people 
to have conviction and conscience on such matters—and not 
merely, as in the papal church, to acquiesce submissively in the 
judgment of their ecclesiastical rulers—then there always will be a 
danger of division of mind, and of this being carried further into 
a separation of organisation. The remedy for this is not to recall 
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or restrain individual liberty but to educate it, so that people, in 
the exercise of conviction and conscience, will not, as Principal 
Rainy once phrased it, ‘‘ mistake points for principles,” or, even 
in standing for genuine principle, lose sight of the wider duty of 
remembering catholic unity in their contending for some particular 
truth. The other remark to be made about our presbyterian 
divisions is that—while they have been numerous and some- 
times bitter—they have never been carried to the point of one 
section unchurching another or questioning the reality and 
validity of the other’s orders. In short, presbyterians have 
often been guilty of separatism, but they have not been guilty 
of schism. Hence, as Dr. Martin points out, “the ease or the 
comparative ease with which, when circumstances had altered, 
the causes of dispute, seen in a new perspective, have faded away, 
and a whole series of re-unions has set in.” The separations in 
presbytery have been, in some instances, ugly; but they are 
not fatal. They have been disfigurements on the face of unity 
rather than a denial of its real being ; and they never barred the 
door against a restoration of unity “‘ as God offereth opportunity.” 
That opportunity is patent, and, indeed, urgent in our day; and 
the reproach of our presbyterian divisions is being removed. 


V. 


Having thus recognised points in our system which may be 
open to criticism, I may be allowed now, in bringing this lecture 
to a close, to mention certain features in the character of presbytery 
which are entitled to appreciation, and which we should cherish 
in our ecclesiastical heritage. I take three, which I shall do 
little more than name. 


The first is that presbytery keeps before the minds of its people 
the idea of the Church Catholic. As has been indicated, its system 
is not merely congregational nor even—to use an objectionable 
but sometimes unavoidable word—denominational, but is a 
system for the larger and the universal ecclesia. The same is 
true of its theory of ordination to the ministry. In the presby- 
terian church, a man is not ordained to be the minister of a 
congregation or even to be a “ presbyterian minister”; he is 
ordained—by “ the laying on of the hands of the presbytery ”— 
to minister Christ’s Word and Sacraments, which are catholic, 
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not local or denominational. In a like spirit, the Holy Com- 
munion, as celebrated in our churches, is open to members of all 
branches of Christ’s Church ; the Lord’s Table is His, not ours, 
and we do not and dare not shut out from it any who are 
accredited as belonging to His Body. We accept the membership 
and the orders of other churches—unless laxity in these matters 
has gone so far as to make recognition impracticable—and we 
can be convinced Presbyterians ‘and Protestants ourselves without 
unchurching Anglicans or even Romans. Thus the Presbyterian 
Church, while she trusts her children to be loyal and is grieved 
when they are not so, never teaches them to think of her as alone 
Christ’s Church, but rather encourages them to Christian brother- 
hood with all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, and to 
say—as some who have the word “catholic” continually on 
their lips cannot say—“‘ I believe in the Holy Catholic Church.” 
A second thing is that presbytery has stood for the spiritual 
freedom of the Church. We inherit the Calvinistic tradition in the 
Reformation, and have thus a far clearer record in this respect 
than is seen in either the Anglican or the Lutheran churches, 
both of which find themselves to-day in unhappy entanglements 
in their relations with the State. Here, in our view, is the only 
“high ” churchism worth talking about. The word “ high ”’ is 
rather a banal one to use of Christ’s Church ; but, if we do use 
it, let us use it rightly. Surely I need not say that this is not 
a matter of ritualisms or vestments or things of that sort. The 
only true “ high ” idea of the Church is that the Church is Christ’s 
Church, and therefore must be free, in those spiritual matters— 
faith, morals, worship and discipline—on which He speaks to it, 
to listen and to follow His voice alone. This principle has been 
compromised and, indeed, surrendered by the Church of England, 
from the Elizabethan settlement down to and including the 
recent Enabling Act; and only in these last days, have our 
Anglican friends awaked to realise it. The Nonconformists have 
been and are the genuine “ high ” churchmen in post-reformation 
England—though, I admit, they do not look the part so well as 
their sartorially superior episcopalian neighbours do. Presbytery 
has always held this idea of the church ; and has both expounded 
it and also sacrificed for it as no other branch of the reformed 
church has done. And it is in presbyterian Scotland that, a few 
years ago, this “ high ” doctrine has achieved a complete vindi- 
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cation of its claim in terms of a settlement with the State which 
is a model for Christendom. 

The third and last commendable element in the character of 
presbytery which I mention is that it has always taken a wide 
view of the Church’s responsibility in the service of the Kingdom 
of God. The Presbyterian Church has been—despite some 
local and temporary lapses—faithfully evangelical, being assured 
that in the gospel] of Jesus Christ is a saving message to be made 
known to men; and here is the reason why, in our churches, 
such a conspicuous place is given to the preaching of the Word. 
But, while this evangel is essentially personal, our best traditions 
have never made it merely private and individual. The Presby- 
terian Church has never encouraged “ detached piety.” It has 
sought to make not only Christian men but also a Christian people. 
An oft-quoted phrase of Dr. Chalmers says, ‘“‘ Who cares for the 
Free Church of Scotland compared with the Christian good of 
Scotland?” At its best, the Presbyterian Church has had a 
conscience about the public interests of the Kingdom of God as 
well as a gospel for the individual soul. It may be added that 
our ecclesiastical system of church courts is of value for the 
expression of the church’s mind on these issues. We have never 
much liked that our ministers should—except for some exception- 
ally urgent reason—indulge in what is described as “ bringing 
politics into the pulpit”; and there is the less justification for 
their doing so because, in Presbyteries and in the General Assembly 
opportunity can be found for a more weighty testimony being 
borne on public questions—more weighty because not merely 
individual but collective, and because not merely clerical but 
also lay and, therefore, representative of the whole church. Any 
presbyterian—most of all, any presbyterian minister—whose 
religious interest is confined to his own congregation or even to 
the Presbyterian Church, and who has no vital concern for the 
welfare ot the Catholic Body of Christ and for the service of the 
Kingdom of God in the nation and throughout the world has 
mistaken the character of the ecclesiastical home which he in- 
habits and is not worthily carrying on its true tradition. 

Such then—to conclude—are some elements of presbyterian 
principle and practice. This address has been—as I said at the 
beginning it would be—mainly descriptive; and I have not 
entered into controversial questions of doctrine or history which 
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lie beneath some of the positions which have been assumed. On 
these questions—such as the theory of Apostolic Succession and 
the rise of the episcopate—we have no difference of opinion with 
our Congregationalist friends; and we should have little with 
our Anglican if we had to deal only with Anglican scholars. But, 
passing from this, I hope that enough has been said to show what 
presbytery is and, also, why we value it. A Stuart King is 
credited with the remark that episcopacy is the only religion for 
a gentleman. The remark invites retort, but is hardly worthy 
of it. This, however, I will say: Whether or not presbytery is 
fit for gentlemen, it is, emphatically, well fitted for men—for free 
men, for church men, for Christian men. It is for free men, 
who claim for themselves, as they are ready to respect in others, 
their spiritual franchise, while at the same time, desiring an 
ordered freedom which can exercise authority as well as recognise 
liberty. It is for church men, who are not individualists in their 
religious nor sectarians in their ecclesiastical life, but would 
realise the responsibilities as well as the privileges of membership 
in the Body of Christ. And it is for Christian men, in that its 
structure is meant to express not merely administrative efficiency 
in the co-ordination of its parts, but also the Christian duties of 
brotherhood and of service. Such a polity we, who are its 
inheritors and its trustees, do well to value, remembering, however, 
that differentiations in order—as was said at the beginning ot 
this lecture and may be repeated at its close—are secondary, and 
that it is little or nothing for a man to be a good Presbyterian 
if he be not also a good Catholic and, first of all, a good Christian. 
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Richard Baxter, Catholick. 


By R. D. WuiTEHoRN, M.B.E., M.A. 


This paper claims to be neither a biographical sketch of Richard 
Baxter, nor a critical account of his writings. For a biographical 
sketch would ramify into a history of the 17th century in England. 
Richard Baxter was born in 1615 and died in 1691, and was in 
contact with nearly all the main figures and events of his life- 
time in this country. And a critical account of his writings 
would be a herculean task: Judge Jeffreys shouted at Baxter, 
with more truth than delicacy, that he had written enough books 
to load a cart : and I confess that I have not read more than very 
few of them. But, using Dr. Powicke’s monographs,' and 
Richard Baxter’s own autobiography,? and delving in “ The 
Saints’ Everlasting Rest ”’ and “ The Reformed Pastor,” and 
getting an idea of the contents of some of Baxter’s other works, 
I have endeavoured to picture to myself the man and his work. 


I have tried to see him against the background of his times 
and his contemporaries ; to study his conception and practice of 
the ministry ; his churchmanship and his search for Christian 
unity and peace; to discern, among his manifold labours and 
tribulations, his essential faith ; and to be willing to accept the 
stimulus and rebuke of his example. 


1.—BAXTER’S TIMES AND CONTEMPORARIES. 


One of the easiest mistakes to fall into, in studying history, is 
the habit of “‘ reading back ” into older circumstances the thought 
forms and the sense of environment in which one dwells oneself. 
I think that the study of the 17th century is one in which this 
is an unusually present danger ; because so much of the termino- 
logy of political, religious and sectarian controversy is common 
to that century and our own. We also have to do with Romanists 
and Episcopalians and Presbyterians and Independents and 
Baptists and Quakers. We also have our Erastians and our 


1“ The Life of the Revd. Richard Baxter ’’ and ‘“‘ The Revd. Richard Baxter 
under the Cross.”’ 


®  Reliquiae Baxterianae,” published posthumously, 1696. 
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Divine right of Bishops. We also have our political views which 
broadly seem to correspond with those of the Monarchists and 
the Republicans of 17th century England. But we do well to 
remember how far many of the ideas and conceptions, which lie 
behind the common terminology, have travelled in 300 years: 
how much that was then fluid has become stabilized or static. 
And I think that Baxter’s position is a good example. He is 
claimed as a “ Presbyterian,” because, in Dr. Drysdale’s words, 
“he revolted from and entirely rejected the Diocesan scheme of 
Prelatic Episcopacy as exhibited in England.” Yet Baxter 
himself habitually speaks of the Presbyterians objectively and in 
dissociation, and definitely rejects certain positions which are 
typically Presbyterian as we understand the matter—notably 
the office of the Eldership. He says that in effect ““Presbyterian” 
was a term commonly used not only of those who adhered to the 
Genevan and Scottish model, but also more generally and loosely 
of any who like himself believed in an episcopacy different from 
“the diocesan frame.”! The ascendancy of the Presbyterian 
party, and the establishment by law of Presbyterianism, was no 
cause of jubilation for Baxter. He was himself in Deacon’s 


(though never in Priest’s) orders ; he held to the inclusive parochial 
ministry as the ideal. He believed in the value of “ synods ” of 
ministers : but he held “ that there are divers sorts of episcopacy 
lawful and desirable.” He believed that no system of church 
government was of “divine right’; and he was in truth far 
more concerned with the spiritual efficacy of any man’s ministry 
than with the order in which he exercised it. 


So it seems clear that it is incorrect to claim Baxter as a 
Presbyterian in any but the most general way. I can imagine 
that Baxter would have'had as much difficulty about our Book 
of Order as about the Prayer Book of 1662, if he had been bidden 
to subscribe to it. 


We must remember also that the Episcopalian system which 
Baxter opposed was shot through in his day with politics, no less 
than the Presbyterian and Independent. Archbishop Laud was 
not a monster of iniquity ; but he was a statesman rather than 


1 In 1662 “‘ We were called all by the name of Presbyterians (the odious name), 
tho‘ we never put up one petition for Presbytery, but pleaded for 
Primitive Episcopacy.” (Religquiae.) 
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a religious leader. The religious leaders of the Episcopalians— 
men like Stillingfleet and Tillotson and Jeremy Taylor and 
Ussher—stood more outside the political arena. Baxter draws 
a clear distinction between those whom he calls the “ Old 
Episcopal” and the “ New Prelatical Divines.” ! 

Now we may see in such distinctions the seeds from which 
have grown the diversity of positions which are still tenable 
within the compass of the Church of England of our own day: 
but I think it is plain enough that Baxter is appealing to the 
“Qld Episcopal Divines ” as the representatives of those views 
with which he and those who agreed with him would most have 
found harmony. We must not anticipate the turn given to the 
episcopal theory by the Tractarian movement, which has pro- 
duced the deadlock (as it seems to me) of the Church of England 
in our own times. It was not, I believe, Sacramentarian Episco- 
pacy that Baxter contended against, but dominance to the 
exclusion of other “lawful” ways, by Prelacy, or Presbytery, 
or Independency. 

I am giving but the slightest sketch of these controversies : 
and so I pass on to glance similarly at Independency as Baxter 
saw it. 

What troubled Baxter most about Independency was the 
danger which he thought it contained to Christian unity, and to 
the maintenance of the religious life of the whole community. 
He thought they were too strict in some directions —e.g., in qualifi- 
cations for church membership: he thought they were too lax 
in regard to the ordination of ministers; but especially he was 
afraid of the democratic power which “ made the People by 
majority of Votes to be Church governors.”” Yet he acknow- 
ledged of the Independent ministers of his acquaintance that 
“most of them were zealous, and very many learned, discreet 
and godly men; and fit to be very serviceable to the Church.” 
But it was no merely theoretical objection to a democracy that 
influenced him, though Baxter was no democrat: nor was it, I 


1“ The old Episcopal Divines did take Episcopacy to be better than Presby- 
terian equality, but not necessary to the Being of a Church, but to the 
Better being where it may be had. But the New Prelatical Divines .. . 
unchurch those Churches that are not Prelatical. 

The old Episcopal Divines thought that Ordination by Presbyters 
without Prelates was valid, and not to be done again, though irregular. 
But the New ones take it to be No Ordination, nor those so ordained 
to be any Ministers, but Laymen . . .’’ etc. (Powicke, p. 271.) 
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think, a mere magnification of the ruling power of the ministry 
in the Church, though Baxter was clear that it belonged to the 
ministry. It was principally because of the tendency to separatism 
which he found in Independency that Baxter was afraid of it. 
“That independency,” he wrote, “which gives the people to 
govern by vote is the same thing in another name as separatism.” 
He was willing, I judge, that there should be a large measure of 
“local autonomy ’—that in many things a minister should 
guide his parish in ways that might not commend themselves to 
neighbouring parishes: he was prepared for “ diversities of 
operations’; but he held strongly that the responsibility of a 
minister was for the whole of the people of his parish—and that 
the people ought to hold together as one Church parochially, in 
worship and discipline. Events forced Baxter in 1662 to become 
a ‘‘ Nonconformist,’’ a ‘‘ Non-Subscriber,’’ but he never became 
a “‘ Sectarian.”” In 1672 when he applied for a licence to preach 
(after ten years’ silence except in private houses) under the 
Declaration of Indulgence, he did so “ on condition I might have 
it without the title of Independent, Presbyterian, or any other 
party, but only as a Nonconformist.”’ 

And here again we must notice how the circumstances of his 
time influenced and even dictated his position. His distrust of 
Oliver Cromwell is well known. In the Civil War, Baxter was 
on the Parliamentary side, though he confessed years afterwards 
that the issues were confused, and certainly he was no Republican. 
But as a minister—and Baxter always lived and thought and 
acted as a minister—he was horrified by the opinions held widely 
in the Parliamentary Army. Indeed, his service as a chaplain 
with the Army was largely due to his desire to protest against 
and teach the contrary of the “‘Sectarian” and “ antinomian ”’ 
opinions which he found prevalent therein. And while he 
approved the institution of the Triers, whose business it was to 
see that fit men only were appointed to pastorates under the Com- 
monwealth, his judgment of the qualifications of a fit minister 
would never have depended on the man’s views of Church govern- 
ment, but on his capacity as a spiritual pastor. 

It is by the same kind of consideration that we see why Baxter 
thought as he did of Anabaptists and Quakers. He did not, as 
I think, come to the point of appreciating the real spirituality 
which found its expression in them. And certainly they had 
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many representatives whose spirituality did not appear on the 
surface! The zealous Quakers who created disturbances in his 
church at Kidderminster were not likely to ingratiate themselves 
with Baxter. But what was fundamental to Baxter was that 
Baptists and Quakers were “ sectarians ’’ and separatists. They 
were in ill odour, Quakers especially, with anyone who believed 
in the settled peace of the Church, and in making religion available 
for every man and woman and child. It was Baxter’s insistence 
on “the church membership of children ” that put him at odds 
with the Baptists: it was his insistence that a “credible pro- 
fession ” of belief in Christ was a sufficient profession of faith 
that made him object to the peculiarities—in a strict sense— 
of other sectaries. Baxter wanted all the Christian people in a 
parish to be at one, one body, not necessarily all of one mind on 
every point ; and he wanted the minister to be such an one in his 
teaching and ruling and leadership as would truly be a father 
in the Lord to all of them, old and young, and rich and poor. 

As for the Papists, there were hardly two ways of thinking of 
them among Englishmen of any other religious persuasion. Baxter 
was no exception in abhorring the Papacy and all its works, and 
especially ary interference with the “ lawful ” religion of England. 
I do not specify, because this was all common ground. Baxter, 
like all Puritans of every school, was always against public 
“ toleration ” for Papists: though he refused to deny the good 
in them, and deprecates “‘a war proclaimed between professed 
Christians by which all the Romanists are tempted to hate and 
destroy us as those that would do so by them.” But I have long 
admired these words of Baxter in his Reliquiae— 

“My censures of the Papists do much differ from what they 
were at first . . . At first I thought that (it was) well proved 
that a Papist cannot go beyond a reprobate; but now I doubt 
not but that God hath many sanctified ones among them, who 
have received the true doctrine of Christianity so practically that 
their contradictory errors prevail not against them to hinder 


their love of God and their salvation . . . And I can never believe 





1 Baxter was ready to believe on very slender evidence, if any, that the Quakers 

were actually disguised agents of Rome. But he writes with admira- 
tion for their steadfastness under persecution. ‘‘ The poor deluded 
souls would sometimes meet only to sit in silence (when, as they said, 
the Spirit did not speak). And it was a great question whether this 
silence was a ‘ religious exercise not allowed by the liturgy.’ ” ! 
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that a man may not be saved by that religion which doth but 
bring him to the true love of God and to a heavenly mind and 
lite, nor that God will ever cast a soul into hell that truly loveth 
him.” 

“I am deeplier afflicted for the disagreements of Christians 
than I was when I was a younger Christian. Except the case of 
the infidel world, nothing is so sad and grievous to my thought 
as the case of the divided churches . . The contentions between 
the Greek Church and the Roman, the Papists and the Pro- 
testants, the Lutherans and the Calvinists, have woefully hindered 
the kingdom of Christ.” 

I hope that this sketch may indicate the atmosphere in which 
Baxter’s life was spent. One could quote passage after passage 
from his Religuiae which records his reflections on men and 
parties and sects, but I have tried to generalize, with all the 
dangers of doing so; and especially to illustrate the reasons for 
maintaining that the truest description of Baxter’s position in 
all these controversies is simply that which he used himself, 
when he set this as the author’s description on the title page of a 
pamphlet called “A Winding Sheet for Popery ’—‘‘ Richard 
Baxter, Catholick.”’ 

His purpose is always “to take men off from extreams, and 
bring them to peace.” “ The chiefest study of my life,” he 
wrote, “‘ is the churches’ peace.’”? 


2.—BAXTER’S CONCEPTION AND PRACTICE OF THE 
MINISTRY. 


Hints of this have been coming out already; Baxter was a 
Christian minister first and all the time. As he says to his brother 
ministers in the Dedication of ‘‘ The Reformed Pastor ’’—‘‘ You 
are doubly devoted to Christ, as Christians and as pastors.” 

It is significant that Baxter during all the years of his Kidder- 
minster ministry never claimed to be the official incumbent. 


1“ It is for Catholicism against all Sects: to show the sin and folly and 
mischief of all Sects that would appropriate the Church to themselves, 
and trouble the world with the question, which of all these Parties is 
the Church? As if they know not that the Catholick Church is that 
whole which containeth all the parts, though some more pure and 
some less. Especially it is suited against the Romish claim, which 
damneth all Christians besides themselves.’”’ Baxter, of ‘‘ The True 
Catholick and Catholick Church described ” (1660). 
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He was first appointed as Lecturer, or Preacher; and though 
his appointment to the Vicariate was made under the Common- 
wealth, for long he did not know of it, and when he did he made 
no attempt to possess himself of the vicarage. His business was 
preaching and pastoral work. ‘‘ He gave a high place to the 
‘ordinances.’ He made much of public prayer and praise, and 
the Sacraments. He thought no pains could be too great to 
invest them with due reverence. His appreciation of sacred 
music, in particular, as a means of grace to a congregation drew 
upon him some censure from the stricter sort ” (Powicke). 

Baxter used the Prayer Book till Parliament forbade it. There 
were things in it which he disliked, but not nearly enough to cause 
him to wish to abandon it: and when in 1645 the Westminster 
Assembly’s “‘ Directory for Public Worship ” was issued for use 
in all churches, Baxter adopted it as his basis, but considerably 
altered it in his own use, retaining for example the ‘“‘ Psalms in 
order for the day ”’ and the recitation of one of the three creeds, 
the Te Deum and other canticles as alternatives to sung metrical 
Psalms, and with more items of praise than the Directory sug- 
gested. And he wanted more hymns. ‘‘ Why should not Hymns 
and Psalms fitted ‘ for the state of the Gospel-Church and worship’ 
be ‘invented’ by Christians?” Baxter writes in the “ Saints’ 
Rest”: “‘ The liveliest emblem of heaven that I know upon earth, 
is when the people of God, in the deep sense of His excellency 
and bounty, from hearts abounding with love and joy, join together 
both in heart and voice in the cheerful and melodious singing of 
His praises.” ‘“* Let praises have a larger room in thy duties.” 
‘Be much in the evangelical work of praise.” 

And Baxter the preacher was in favour of more teaching being 
done during the week, so that Sunday sermons might be shorter, 
and “‘a greater part of the service” be given to ‘‘ Psalms and 
solemn praises to our Redeemer.” Baxter’s sermons were 
usually of one hour by the sand-glass: but when he returned to 
Kidderminster after the wars, he preached only once on Sundays, 
and also on Thursday evenings. The Quakers inveighed against 
him for reading his sermons : which he said was quite true—that 
he wrote and read them except when he happened to be too busy 
or too lazy! He evidently had a fine voice and presence, and 
he was a fervent though not an emotional preacher. And he 
says that in Kidderminster his “ first and greatest success was 
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upon Youth,” and with their parents and other older people 
through them. All the time it seems clear that it was those 
whom he calls the “sober” and not the “ rabble ” with whom 
he had greatest influence. ‘‘ With the generality an applause 
of the preacher was most of the success of the sermon that I could 
hear of.” Indeed there were times when “ all the ignorant rout 
were raging mad against’ him. He admits the mistakes of his 
earlier ministry in some directions. ‘“‘ In some mistakes I was 
confident, and of some truths I was very doubtful and suspicious.” 
And he had to do battle in himself with doubts and scepticism. 
“I was fain to dig to the very foundations, and seriously to 
examine the Reasons of Christianity and to give a hearing to all 
that could be said against it, that so my faith might indeed be 
my own. And at last I found that nil tam certum quam quod ex 
dubio certum—nothing is so firmly believed as that which hath 
been some time doubted of.” In the Preface of his “‘ Reasons 
of the Christian Religion ”’ (1667) he says: ‘‘ Though it be to my 
shame, I must confesse that necessity, through perplexed thoughts, 
hath made this subject much of my meditation. It is the subject 
which I have found most necessary and most useful to myself.’’! 

But the most characteristic part of the ministry of Baxter in 
Kidderminster was his institution of Family Catechising. And 
here we see the way in which his insistence on the ministry of a 
whole parish worked itself out. His method presupposes a 
comprehensive parochial ministry. Here was his method, carried 
on for years by himself and his assistants, each taking an area 
of the town :— 

“We spend Monday and Tuesday, from morning almost to 
night, in the work, taking about fifteen or sixteen families in a 
week, that we may go through the parish, in which there are 
upwards of eight hundred families, in a year; and I cannot say 
yet that one family hath refused to come to me, and but few 
persons excused themselves, and shifted it off. And I find more 
outward signs of success with most that do come, than from all 
my public preaching to them. . . . For order and expedition, 
I take a catalogue of all the persons of understanding in the 


1 Baxter insists on “‘ the right methodizing of doctrine’’: and also that the 
minister must ‘excel’ in knowledge and implies that he must let it 
be known that he does: no false humility. ‘‘ The bare authority of 
the clergy will not serve the turn, without over-topping ministerial 
abilities.” 
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parish, and the clerk goeth a week before, to every family, to tell 
them what day to come, and at what hour (one family at eight 
o’clock, the next at nine, and the next at ten, etc.). And I am 
forced by the number to deal with a whole family at once; but 
ordinarily I admit not any of another family to be present.” 
(‘* The Reformed Pastor.”’) 


3.—BAXTER’S SEARCH FOR UNITY. 


It was out of Baxter’s Family Catechising plan that the cele- 
brated Worcestershire Association sprang—from that more than 
from a formal search for ecclesiastical unity. “‘ The Reformed 
Pastor ” was written first, and later expanded, to inaugurate an 
association of Worcestershire ministers of different persuasions 
about church government and other matters, who were agreed 
on this—that they as pastors required “ reformation.” Under 
Baxter’s guidance the purpose which they set before themselves 
was the adoption in all their parishes of Baxter’s scheme for 
personal teaching of all the parishioners, taking the family as the 
unit, but speaking as far as possible personally with each one. 
The Association grew out of a monthly meeting of ministers at 
Baxter’s house. In 1652 he propounded his plan that they 
should agree on a common scheme of discipline (Powicke, Lite, 
pp. 165 ff.). 

Similar associations had a more or less tentative life in other 
parts of the country, until 1660. But it seems clear that they 
were in no case ecclesiastical organisations, but that their funda- 
mental purpose was mutual help and support in applying a 
scheme of discipline and teaching and increasing pastoral efficiency 
among the ministers who joined in them. The origin was the 
“‘ ministers’ fraternal” in Baxter’s house: the outcome was a 
real league of ministers of diverse views on many things, but 
united in their conviction of the essentials of the work of the 
ministry. 

There is not space to go in detail into Baxter’s other work for 
unity and “the churches’ peace.” But perhaps enough has 
been indicated already to show the lines on which he always 
worked. Baxter was to the fore as one of the most representative 
Puritan clergy in every conference and controversy. He was 
on brotherly and affectionate terms with Archbishop Ussher ; 
and ecclesiastically would have been satisfied with Ussher’s 
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“ Reduction ” of church government to a modified and conciliar 
episcopacy. Baxter was the spokesman—and excessively so— 
in the conferences with the Bishops after the Restoration, and 
wrought earnestly for measures of “ comprehension ”’—for a 
Liturgy which would satisfy all, for a church order which would 
allow a diversity of opinions to dwell together, and would find 
room for all who were not “ Separatist.” 

In his own practice, in the years of suppression, he carried out 
his principles at the cost of suspicion and misunderstanding from 
his fellows under the same restraint. He habitually worshipped 
and received the sacrament in the parish church—notably at 
Acton, where he lived for several years. 

And among the Independents also he sought means of concord 
and reconciliation and agreement with an old adversary, Dr. 
Owen, and thought he had persuaded him; but he was disappointed 
by the re-emphasis of “ Separatist ’’ doctrine by the ‘‘ Savoy 
Confession.” (Powicke, Life, p. 274.) And when another of his 
antagonists died, Baxter was big enough to write ‘‘ While we 
wrangle here in the dark, we are dying and passing to the world 
that will decide a!l our controversies: And the safest Passage 
thither is by peaceable Holiness.” 


4.—BAXTER’S FAITH AND PATIENCE. 


What amazes one is how Baxter accomplished all that he 
did. He suffered from ill-health, often of the gravest kind, all 
his life. He had his own ways of treating himself—sage, and hot 
beer, and exercise, and heat—not to press such occasions as that 
on which he was restored to health “ by the mercy of God, the 
care of Dr. Bates, and the moss trom a dead man’s skull.” 

He lived in small quarters at Kidderminster, and encamped 
among his books in London, and dwelt in greater comfort at Acton 
after his most happy marriage. With all the labours of his 
ministry he found time for immense reading; and his writing, 
swift though it was, was voluminous beyond words. His 
*‘ Christian Directory ’ runs to two parts of 929 and 214 pages ; 
and still he deplores that “necessary brevity”? has cramped 
his style! He had written over 50 books and pamphlets before 
1662, and published 70 more under licence between then and 1689. 
And I am far from peculiar in finding Baxter extremely good 
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reading, for ease as well as matter. ‘‘ Plain dealers will always 
be approved in the end.” He suffered notoriously under the 
persecution that followed the Ejection of 1662—he was always 
a marked man. But he held on, a strength and bulwark to 
others—striving by his publications to meet the needs of his 
brethren as the times seemed to him to demand. He met dis- 
appointment after disappointment: but I believe he never 
became embittered. No: for that great book of his, “ The 
Saints’ Everlasting Rest,” the fruit of his early Kidderminster 
ministry (the ‘“‘ Vision and Authority ” of Baxter’s Alnwick) was 
a foundation laid deep for his own soul, as it was a means of 
grace to countless readers. 

And I end this paper by some of its thoughts, which come 
home to me, and I doubt not to many of us. Which of us does 
now know the minister’s temptation to “ rest in preparation for 
a heavenly life without the thing itself”? For “ studying and 
preaching. of “heaven more resembles the heavenly life than 
thinking and talking of the world does, and the resemblance is 
apt to deceive us.”” Which of us does not need the reminder 
that “the least controverted points are usually most weighty, 
and of most necessary frequent use to our souls”? Which of 
us is not the better of the suggestion concerning outward things 
and the comforts and goods of life, “‘ Keep those things loose 
about thee, like thy upper garments, that thou mayest lay them 
by whenever there is need; but let God and glory be next thy 
heart”? ? ‘“‘ What makes such frozen uncomfortable Christians 
but their living so far from heaven?’ “ The question will not 
then be, How much have you known or professed or talked ? ; 
but how much have you loved, and where was your heart ? ” 

Yes, “ Richard Baxter, Catholick ’’—an inspiration and an 
example and a rebuke to most of us in his attitude to life and to 
death. ‘‘ Christ leads me through no darker rooms than He 
went through before: He that into God’s Kingdom*‘comes must 
enter by this door.” 

And if you and I are hard pressed, or discouraged, or dis- 
appointed—yet seek grace to go on—let us remember and give 
thanks that ‘“‘ The costliest duties are usually the most com- 
fortable ; and you may be sure that Christ will bear the cost.” 


(Paper read to the Theological Club of the Presbytery of London North. 
8th October, 1935.) 
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The “ Stranger” Churches. 


By R. S. Rosson. 

One of the most thrilling footnotes to the history of Presbytery 
in England is the story of the rise, decline and fall of the,“‘Stranger”’ 
“ Foreign ” or “‘ Refugee ’’ Churches which sprang into existence 
up and down southern England as a result of the religious per- 
secutions in the 16th and 17th centuries in France, Flanders and 
Holland, and through which many thousands of the survivors, 
French, Dutch, Flemish, and Walloons, driven forth from their 
own country and church, found both a temporal and a spiritual 
home with us. The drift continued even down well into the 
18th century, and it bled France white from the point of view 
both of trade and of morale, but it was like life from the dead to 
many an English city and town bankrupt in ideas and industry, 
and its effects were felt even in the linen trade in the north of 
Ireland, and in the Colonies and the United States of America. 

Among us the refugees were received with open arms and accom- 
modation found both for their work and their worship. Among 
the records of the Dutch Church in Austin Friars, London, is 
preserved the original “Charter” granted by Edward VI to 
John A’Lasco, the Polish reformer and London pastor, who was 
made Superintendent of the little group of “ Stranger ” Churches 
which had gathered prior to the date of the Charter, May 24th, 
1550. Among our own most prized possessions in the Historical 
Society Museum is the oil painting depicting that historic scene. 

Space would fail to tell of the rise of their Churches, which can 
be studied in the pages of the historians, Burn and Smiles. The 
Strangers brought their Presbyterianism with them as well as 
their arts and crafts. London in the peak years in the 17th 
century had over 30 of these Churches, eleven east of Bishopgate 
Street, the largest, the ““ Eglise Neuve,” seating some 1,500, but 
the Cathedral Church of the East was ‘“‘ Threadneedle Street,”’ 
as ‘‘ Artillery Street ’’ was of the west. Other famous places were 
Swallow Street, Glasshouse Street, later Leicester Fields, now 
Orange Street, Somerset House Chapel, and Hungerford Chapel. 
Charles II, while persecuting the Presbyterians in Scotland, 
presented those from France with the famous “ French Chapel 
in the Savoy ” (now Episcopal). In the provinces the number 
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would be more than double that of the Churches in London— 
Norwich, from 1568 to 1779 ; Southampton, where an “‘Assembly”’ 
was held at stated times by the Churches of Jersey, Guernsey, 
Alderney and Sark, with those at ‘“‘ God’s House,” Southampton ; 
Yarmouth, 1568, founded by Flemings of the seafaring class ; 
Sandwich ; Plymouth, 1685-1807, where the first batch of refugees 
crossed from Rochelle in an open boat; Wandsworth, where 
their chapel site is still in use by the Congregationalists as a hall, 
with doorstone: “Erected 1572. Enlarged 1685. Restored 
1809-31,” and where the old Huguenot burial ground, appro- 
priately named ‘‘ Mount Hod,” is enclosed and kept. “ Stranger 
Churches” were found even in inland places like Thorney in 
Cambridge and Thorpe in Essex. 

Gradually these “ Stranger” Churches merged into the life 
around them. Other generations arose to whom “the per- 
secutions ” was but a phrase, like “the Great War.’ It lost its 
meaning. The sons and daughters married into English families, 
and they became part of the society around them. Their churches 
in some cases reverted to the local or ecclesiastical authorities ; 
in others they passed into occupancy by the native Presbyterians, 
Independents, or Baptists. Their endowments, for which some 
of them were kept open by an annual service, disappeared, as 
such things do. Their Records and Registers, as far as possible, 


are preserved by the Huguenot Society of London, and their 
survivals are as follows :— 


THE DUTCH CHURCH, AUSTIN FRIARS. 

Whoso has missed the Dutch Reformed Church in Austin 
Friars, originally the Church of the Austin Friars, presented to 
the “Strangers” by Edward VI, and, after deprivation, by 
Elizabeth in 1561, has missed one of the sights of London. In 
the heart of the City, reached by devious ways, its exterior 
breathes the spirit of antiquity and its interior that of the Reforma- 
tion. Visited on a week-day, one can revel in its sermons in 
stone, its graves and their inscriptions, its carved wood and its 
brasses, its relics under or behind glass, its plate, church furniture 
and library. Or visited on a Sabbath at morning worship, one 
will realise that the Dutch people persist yet in our midst, with 
all their natural characteristics. 


Its social interests and weekly meetings point to its being 
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more than a spiritual home to a home-loving people. They have 
prospered enormously in their revenues, as is expressed in their 
benevolence and in especial in their Almshouses at Old Charlton, 
and in their organisations for the poor of the Dutch Colony. In 
addition to the original Charter already referred to, the Library 
has some valuable MSS letters of Calvin, Peter Martyr, and other 
Reformers. The Tercentenary of 1550 was celebrated by the 
Dutch and French representatives dining together, when the 
principal toast submitted was “ The pious memory of King 
Edward VI.’”’ There is, in one of the panels, a roll of ministers, 
continuous from the appointment of John A’Lasco as Superin- 
tendent, and Martin Micronius, in 1550, down to the Rev. 
J. Van Dorp, B.D., inducted in 1932. 


THE FRENCH REFORMED, SOHO SQUARE. 

In the S.W. corner of Soho Square, whose atmosphere is rapidly 
passing from restful to restless, stands the French Reformed or 
Huguenot Church, now a generation old, the fit inheritor and 
survivor of all the traditions of some 30 such foundations in and 
around London, the direct descendant of the old Church of St. 


Anthony’s in Threadneedle Street, which the French section of 
A’Lasco’s flock founded, and which was granted for the use of 
the French Congregation in 1550, with that in Austin Friars to 
the Dutch. The modern Church is beautiful without and within, 
for just as the older building was the Cathedral Church of the 
French in London, so now is the Church in Soho. Its interior 
beauty is seen at its best on the occasion of the annual “ Thanks- 


9 


giving,” with one of the French Protestant leaders as a special 
preacher, with probably the Lord Mayor and the French Ambas- 
sador among the audience, with all the Huguenot interest in the 
City present, and with the simplicity and dignity of their worship 
fully displayed. Socially the Minister and Elders are a friendly 
people, and their Halls a cheerful place with a warm welcome. 
Their benevolence is displayed in the work of the French Hospital 
in Victoria Park, which has accommodation for some 100 people. 
Among its directors occur such well-known Huguenot names as 
Hippolite, Bosanquet, Gaussen, Lefevre, Boileau, Pechell,, 
Cazenove, Martineau, Hanbury, Labouchere, De la Rue, etc., etc. 
The Ministerial Roll begins with Richard Frangois in 1550 and is 
continuous down to L. Degremont, B.A., B.D., in 1894, in whose 
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time there was serious trouble, since happily overcome under 
L. De St. André, B.D., in 1920, and the present genial Pasteur, 
Frank Christal, B.D., 1931. 
THE FRENCH CHURCH IN THE CRYPT OF 
CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 

This is probably the most spectacular of the “ Stranger ” 
Churches. A recent London broadcast notice read :—‘‘ 3 p.m., 
Waldensian, Walloon and Huguenot Service, from the Crypt of 
Canterbury Cathedral, conducted by the Rev. Jean R. Barnabas, 
B.D.” He is the present minister, and the last of a long line of 
French Clergy who have ministered to the Congregation since it 
was established by the Flemish reformer, Jan Utenhove, in 1547. 
The minister at the time of the Charter of 1550 was Francois 
de la Riviére, sometime Chaplain of Condé, the great Huguenot 
leader. Prior to his coming, the refugees met in some part of the 
Westgate Tower, and since then, on the Charter ratified later by 
Elizabeth, James I, Charles I and Charles II, they and their 
descendants have maintained themselves and their worship in 
the Cathedral Crypt. 

In the days of their greatest prosperity they numbered some 
two thousand members (about 1685), but now they are much 
depleted and use one of the Chapels in the Crypt, except on great 
occasions such as “‘ Commemoration Day,” when the Cathedral 
and municipal authorities join them, and when the preacher is 
some leading light in the Presbyterian world. Then the Crypt 
is filled. Such service has in recent years been rendered by 
Dr. J. T. McCaw, Dr. Monro Gibson, Principal Martin, Dr. Fleming, 
of the Presbyterian Alliance, Dr. Johnson, of Montreal, Dr. 
Parkes Cadman, Dr. Bogle, of the Church of Scotland, and Dr. 
McAdam Muir, and on occasions by Anglicans such as Dean 
Farrar and Dr. J. C. Carlisle. On Communion days the long 
tables are set up, as they used to be in St. Peter’s Square, Man- 
chester, and the original sacramental vessels are used. Trouble 
the congregation has had, strife, and even schism, but for a 
generation under the present Pasteur, Rev. Jean Barnabas, B.D., 
they have enjoyed peace, and are on the best of terms with the 
Cathedral authorities and with the English Presbyterian Con- 
gregation in the town. Indeed, the late Mr. Samuel Lefevre was 


a member both of the English ‘“‘ Session ” and the French “ Con- 
sistory.” 
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THE FRENCH PROTESTANT CHURCH, REGENCY 
SQUARE, BRIGHTON. 


It was as far back as 1548 that a little company of Flemings 
and Walloons, fishermen mostly, established themselves in a house 
in Black Lion Street, Brighton, the site of which is still marked by 
a tablet. They sang the Psalms in French, as arranged by 
Theodore Beza and Clement Marot, and read the Bible in the 
1531 Edition, under the leadership of Derick Carver, a “ Predi- 
cant,” or lay preacher, of the Huguenot Church in the Valley of the 
Meuse, who threw open his house as above for the reading and 
study of the Bible till his arrest and martyrdom at Lewes, on 
July 22nd, 1555, in his fortieth year 

The little cause he founded persisted. John Knox, it is said, 
several times visited them on his crossings to Dieppe. They 
maintained their existence with the help of pastors from Rye, 
Winchelsea, Canterbury and London. In 1688, along with the 
native Presbyterians, they built ‘“‘ Union’ Chapel, where they 
worshipped till the services were entirely in English. The Rev. 
Caesar Pascal, B.A., seems to have been the last French minister, 
in 1860. Then a fresh start was made in a house under the 
Rev. A. Gonin, B.D., who himself had had a following. A site 
was secured in Regency Square, and with help from both countries 
the present Church was built in 1887. The Revs. Caesar Pascal, 
1882; J. F. Koeune, 1896; D. Joye, 1911; and the present 
minister, H. Migot, M.A., 1931, complete the Roll. 

This completes the Churches that have survived from 1550 
and are now in existence, but there are other “ Stranger ” Churches 
whose foundations were later, and which are also still surviving. 
These are :— 


THE SWISS CHURCH, ENDELL STREET, 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. 
(FRENCH SPEAKING.) 


The first of several steps for the formation of a Swiss Church 
in London was taken in 1722, when a grant of a site near Charing 
Cross was made, but this came to nought. Renewed attempts 
saw its foundation in a hired hall in Leicester Fields, and in 1775 
the opening of the first Church in Moor Street, Soho, built in 
that year, took place. Timbs has: “ In Moor Street, Soho, is a 
Swiss Protestant Chapel where is preserved a set of colours de- 
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scribed as being presented by George II to the Swiss residents in 
this country in thanks for their offer to maintain a battalion of 
500 men towards its defence in the Rebellion of 1745.” In 1798 
the Government granted by letters patent to the Consistory of 
the Church the right of the registration of Swiss subjects, which 
was later passed on to the Swiss Consulate and Legation. In 
1854 the present Church in Endell Street was built, and in 1912 
the 150th anniversary of the foundation was marked by the 
founding of what came to be called “‘ The Foyer Suisse,” to house 
the social and benevolent work of the London Swiss, which had 
outgrown the capacity of the Church. It is in 12-15 Upper 
Bedford Street, The Church in Endell Street still carries on the 
religious and intellectual life of a large and zealous congregation, 
led by the present minister, the Rev. R. Hoffman de Visme, 
B.A., B.D., who is known among us as one of our Historical 
Society lecturers, and who has been associated in Newcastle 
with Dr. Bacon’s efforts towards international relations on 
Tyneside ; and, if we may say so, whose late wife has made a 
contribution to devotional and invalid literature in her little 
volume, ‘“‘ God Knows Why,” published in 1935. 


THE SWISS CHURCH, ST. ANNE’S, 
GRESHAM STREET. 
(GERMAN SPEAKING.) 


This is quite a modern foundation, 1924, for the German- 
speaking section of the Swiss Church, and meets in one of the 
most historic old churches in the City of London. It has a 
Rector and a weekly ‘“ Lecture’ on some subject of interest. 
It is one of the redundant Parish Churches, and there on Sundays, 
morning and evening, Pastor C. T. Hahn and a company of 
faithful folk conserve the interests of the worship of their mountain 
home, in one of the most beautiful of Wren’s Churches. Along 
with their French-speaking brethren, they carry on their social 
and benevolent work at the “‘ Foyer Suisse.” 


FRENCH EVANGELICAL CHURCH, MONMOUTH 
STREET, WESTBOURNE GROVE. 


Foundation 1861. Here is no stately or impressive background 
or setting for worship into which the centuries have brought 
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their glory and their honour, but a plain building seated for some 
300 folk, walls wainscot below, distemper above, seats in which 
a back is a concession, a small organ and a good supply of hymn 
books with music. There is no Choir. The Congregation sing 
for themselves in grave, slow, sweet melody. The preacher, in 
Geneva gown and bands, goes straight to his pulpit and stays 
there, there are no comings and goings. A plain people and a 
plain service ; an attendance down to about 60 in the holiday 
season but at other times full, sometimes crowded ; some attend- 
ing possibly to improve their French. The ministers, from the 
evangelical wing of the French Church, have been (since 1860) : 
J. de la Harpe, B.D., S. Vernier, B.A., and at present, Theo 
Lelieve, B.A., B.D. 

Although these are called “‘ Stranger Churches” they are not 
strangers in our ecclesiastical Israel. They are part of our 
Presbyterian Alliance, and a much belated invitation to our 
Assembly and Presbyteries has just been accepted. 


Bartholomew Day, 1662, in the 


Contemporary News-Sheets. 
By S. W. Carrutuers, M.D., Ph.D. 


It does not surprise one to find in the newspapers of nearly 
three centuries ago a multitude of details which are no longer of 
much interest ; it is, however, at first sight astonishing to find 
that an event which has achieved a permanent place in English 
history should have but scant notice. Such is the case in regard 
to the birth of English Nonconformity on St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, 1662. Yet it soon occurs to one that this very scantiness 
is a striking indication of the entirely mistaken value placed on 
the incident by the persons who produced these papers; and a 
little study of the notices makes this even more evident. 

The notices are so few that it is possible to give the entire 
series. There were but two news-sheets at the time—a great 
contrast to the flood of them (some of mushroom growth, others 
more lasting) which sprang up between 1642 and 1655, with a 
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lesser flood in the exciting twelvemonth from June, 1659, to 
June, 1660. These two were the Mercurius Publicus and the 
Kingdom’s Intelligencer : but they were in reality but one. The 
Intelligencer came out on Mondays and the Mercurius on Thurs- 
days, each containing the past week’s news, and reprinting (from 
the identical type) the second half of its recent companion as the 
first part of its own issue. It is but fair, therefore, to recognise 
that there was not great space available even for great events. 
No further introduction is needed ; we proceed to reprint the 
notices in succession, adding brief notes and comments. (The 
reference in each case is to the first appearance of the paragraph.) 


I, 


“We should in our last have advertised you what we then 
found, and still remains publikely affixed at the entrance of the 
great Cathedral of St. Paul, London; That the Right Reverend 
Father in God, Gilbert, Lord Bishop of this diocess, seriously 
considering that divers persons of competent abilities for the 
Ministery, not yet admitted into Holy Orders, and several others 
who took upon them the execution of that Function without fit 
Qualifications according to the constitutions of the Church of 
England, might want the desired means of reception or return 
to their Mother the Church, by the sacred imposition of hands at 
this critical season (the time of Ordination according to the Canon 
being now past, and his right reverend brethren the bishops all 
returned to their several diocesses) did out of his indulgent care 
and wonted prudence (notwithstanding his necessary attendance 
on the Sacred Person of his most excellent Majesty, and not 
without especial Faculty and Dispensation for that purpose) 
appoint a particular day and place, viz., Thursday the 21. of this 
instant August, in his said Cathedral for a day of Ordination to 
all persons within his Diocess, who, upon sufficient recommenda- 
tion, fit Qualifications, and due Examination, should be found 
capable to receive the Sacred Orders of Deacon and Priest, or 
either of them, according to the manner and form lately published 
and enjoyned in the Church of England; whereof publication is 
here also made, that such as have these holy desires may come 
and receive the benefit, and others be prevented from pleading 
impossibility or want of timely notice.” 

( Kingdom’s Intelligencer, No. 33, Aug. 11-18.) 
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Notwithstanding its carefully worded graciousness, this was 
we fear, a baited hook on the part of Gilbert Sheldon, to detach 
at the eleventh hour some of the less stout-hearted of the Pres- 
byterians. That this is not an unfair reading of it appears by 
the sting in the tail, where those who do not comply are warned 
that they are left excuseless. 

II. 

“One Mr. John Forrest, Minister at Twilliallan neer Stirling, 
refusing Conformity with the Church of Scotland, after he had 
given the Sacrament and was taking leave of his Parish, affirming 
that he should never preach to them again, because (as he said) 
his conscience would not permit him to own a Bishop, did not- 
withstanding at the same time (to marry one Mrs. Shoot, who 
was no poor woman, and upon terms of agreement with another 
Gentleman) open his conscience to let in the Bishop’s Licence 
which he procured for that purpose, and thereby marryed the 
Gentlewoman, and defeated the other Gentleman. If your 
Non-corformists in England can get such rich wives, ’twill not 
be hard for them to be divorced from a poor Benefice.”’ 

( Kingdom’ Intelligencer, No. 34; Aug. 18-25.) 


The only imaginable object of inserting this unimportant 
piece of Scottish news is, of course, the sting in the tail once 
more. Mr. Forrest was afterwards one of the “ indulged ” 
ministers, and in 1675 was transferred to Carmichael Kirk. 
(Wodrow, ii. 282.) 


ITI. 

“London, Aug. 21. This day the Right Reverend Father in 
God, Gilbert, Lord Bishop of London (according to former notice 
affixed upon the door of St. Paul’s Cathedral, whereof also we 
heretofore told you) Ordained many Priests and Deacons, diverse 
whereof had before been under the hands of the Presbytery only, 
but now (according to the good old and again re-established Laws 
of this Kingdom as well as the practice of the Primitive Catholick 
Church of Christ) receive Episcopal Ordination from the hands 
of this prudent and most worthy Prelate, wherein their pious 
Mother, the Church of England, freely opened her Armes to 
receive such as the Fraud and Iniquity of the late times had 
seduced.” 

( Kingdom’s Intelligencer, No. 34. Aug. 18-25.) 

By the courtesy of the Registrar of the Diocese of London, 
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I learn that the records for this date are not extant; so unfor- 
tunately one cannot thus trace the men who accepted re-ordina- 
tion, nor even how many there were. 


IV. 

** London, Aug. 24. Divers Ministers, who in the late broken 
times were possessed of Benefices in and about London, having 
(which, we forbear to mention) refused to conform to the Church 
of England, according to the Law established, did this day (St. 
Bartholomew’s Day) leave their Flocks; but their respective 
Churches, through the care and prudence of the most worthy 
Diocesan, were fully supplied by Divines, very eminent for their 
Learning and good conversation, to the great satisfaction of 
many good Christians ; though a few Phanaticks (raked together 
from both sides of London Bridge) laboured to disturb the 
Ministers in one or two Churches, whereof themselves have small 
reason at present to glory, and may have less hereafter.” 

(Kingdom’s Intelligencer, No. 34. Aug. 18-25.) 

The “ divers ministers ” were fifty who came out on that day, 
in addition to twenty-two previously ejected. 

The special note of “‘ both sides of London Bridge ” is interest- 
ing. Southwark had been to a considerable extent a place of 
refuge for congregations of the various “ Separatists,”” whose 
demonstrations against the Church of England had on the whole 
been less restrained than those of the Presbyterians. Of the 
ministers ejected from Southwark livings, just half were non- 
Presbyterians, a much larger proportion than in the country 
generally. 

V. 


“Northampton, Aug. 25. There are but few (very few) in 
these parts that have not conformed according to the Act for 
Uniformity, nor can I hear of many in our neighbour Countreys. 
Mr. Barley, a very leading man in this County, and all (except 
two or three) have subscribed, and I wonder who they are at 
London who should report the contrary of us, since ’tis notorious 
to all here that there is scarce a Non-conformist to be found in 
the County.” 

(Mercurius Publicus, No. 34. Aug. 21-28.) 

In this county, where “scarce a Nonconformist was to be 
found,” thirty-one were ejected in 1662, among them being men 
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of such distinction as Daniel Cawdry and Vincent Alsop. (I use 
in all cases the carefully sifted estimate of Mr. A. E. Matthews, 
in that mine of information, “‘ Calamy Revised.’’) 

William Barlee remained in the Church of England; a few 
years before he had entered into a keen controversy on the subject 
of Reprobation with Thomas Pierce of Brington, in the same 
county, maintaining a strongly Calvinistic position. 


VI. 

“Tanton, Monday, Aug. 25. The parish of Tanton in Somer- 
setshire being destitute of a Minister to preach, etc., by the 
Non-Conformity of Mr. Newton, a very worthy Gentleman, 
Mr. Thomas James (late of All Soules Colledge in Oxford), Yester- 
day being St. Bartholomew’s Day, supplyed his place. The 
neighbour Gentry purposely were there present, and Mr. James 
being furnisht with the Book of Common Prayer, Church-vesti- 
ments, etc., according to the late Act of Parliament read the 
whole service for Morning and Evening Prayer, and christened 
two Children accordingly ; and (I cannot but acquaint you) the 
whole Town was present behaving themselves as if their Minister 
Mr. Newton had carried away with him all Faction and Non- 
Conformity. The Church was so very full that several people 
swounded with very heat, and to the honor of this Town, I cannot 
but mind you, that “tis very observable that a people that have 
been so ill taught as they have been should now obey his Majesty 
and the Church according to the Act of Parliament without the 
least hesitation. The Mayor and Aldermen were in all their 
Formalities, and not a man in all the Church had his hat on either 
at Service or at Sermon, which gave the Gentry of that Country 
great satisfaction, who (to do them right) deserve thanks for 
their care and vigilancy in settling the Church and County accord- 
ing to the Laws established.” 

(Mercurius Politicus, No. 34. Aug 21-28.) 

The phrase “ obey his Majesty and the Church according to 
the Act of Parliament ”’ is very characteristic of the attitude of 
the day. 

George Newton is described as “ eminent for his meekness and 
prudence. He kept out of the town those divisions which did 
so much mischief in other places.”” But that the “ whole town ” 
was present at Mr. James’s service is made rather doubtful by 
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the fact that in 1669 Newton was preacher to a conventicle in the 
town of 230 people. In 1672 he was licensed as a Presbyterian 
teacher at Taunton ; a private house was licensed as a meeting 
place, his former parishioners having applied in vain for the 
Town Hall or Church House for the purpose, which suggests that 
the congregation was a large one. Before his ejection, his 
assistant had been the well-known Joseph Alleine. A generation 
later, in 1690, there were two nonconformist ministers in Taunton 
with a competency, and other two who “ might need help.” 


Thomas James, according to Wood, was “ much frequented 
by the loyal party there, and by the gentry adjoining ” ; a couple 
of years or so later, he became Warden of All Souls’ College. 


VII. 


“Gloucester, Aug. 25. I purposely deferred my writing till 
the Subscription of the Ministers of this Diocess was past, and 
now I can assure you that there is scarce a man that hath not 
subscribed, the whole Ministry as one man cheerfully Conforming 
according to the Act of Parliament. I hear divers of our Clergy 
were reported to have refused Subscription ; but whoever begat 
that Report is very malicious, for those very men on whom this 
Rumour was grounded are very much injured, viz., Mr. Mew, 
Mr. Britayn, Mr. Thatch, Mr. Heron, Mr. Pleydell, Mr. Winning- 
ton, Mr. Harding, Mr. Hodges, Mr. Stansfeild, Mr. Dorwood, 
Mr. Trapp, and Mr. Kenrick, who have all Subscribed, and 
testified their Conformity with as much alacrity as any in this 
County.” 

(Mercurius Publicus, No. 34. Aug. 21-28.) 


Hodges was one of those who subscribed in 1662, but changed 
his mind within the next few months and threw in his lot with 
the nonconforming brethren. 

Of Mew and Britten, Palmer tells the curious story that they 
(as well as some others) conformed by the curious device of reading 
the declaration from the pulpit without inserting their names in 
the blank. Trapp was a well-known commentator, of whom 
Spurgeon said that he is “salt, pepper, mustard, vinegar, and 
all the other condiments.’’ Darwood is described by Walker as 
a “merciless intruder at Painswick in 1644”; he signed the 
(Presbyterian) Testimony of 1648, but did not come out in 1662. 
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In Gloucestershire seventeen men were ejected in August, 
1662, and four came out later; thirty-one had already been 
outed before the Bartholomew Day. 


VIII. 


“London, Aug. 27. Here is certain news come, that those 
two great Leading Presbyters Master Bolles and Master Jeanes 
have now left off to disturb the Church of England, being taken 
away by Death; which if others of their Brethren about this 
great City would seriously consider (and preach a true Funeral 
Sermon to themselves) they would not forge and scatter so many 
Papers of untruths (to say no more) of Letters and Dispensations 
already sent out from His Majesty to suspend the execution of 
the Act for Uniformity as to some few Ministers, when themselves 
know there are no such Letters or Dispensations yet granted, and 
the Reporters (if for no other reason) have not deserved any.” 

(Mercurius Publicus, No. 34. Aug. 21-28.) 


The Presbyterians of London hoped to the last that the king 
would in some way or other implement his promises at Breda 
of what Prynne called “ just liberty to truly tender consciences,” 
and their hope was so strong that, as appears from some later 
extracts, they communicated it to their country brethren. This 
paragraph taunts them with it, though ten days before it was 
printed they had preached their farewell sermons. 

Edward Bowles (d. aet 49) was buried on St. Bartholomew’s 
Eve ; Henry Jeanes (of Chedsoy, Somerset) died in August, 1662, 
and was buried in Wells Cathedral. Both were men of note. 


(To be concluded.) 





The Rev. John Thorley’s Book 


on Bees. 


By Dr. H. MALcotm FRASER. 


When we first open the “ Melissaelogia,”” or Female Monarchy, 
we realise that the book was the first work of an old man. It was 
to be sold by his son, who had a shop opposite the Mansion 
House, and the whole work, especially the Introduction, is full 
of Biblical quotations and Moral Reflections which could only 
have come from one who had long meditated on the Bible by 
day and night and had a simple, childlike faith that his readers 
would accept his beliefs with the same readiness as he did. 


Amongst the many well-known people who showed their respect 
for the author by subscribing for the book was the famous Dr. 
Isaac Watts, who may have known Thorley in early life and even 
have obtained the idea of “‘ How doth the little, busy Bee ” from 
him, as Thorley’s son had an Apiary at Stoke-Newington, the 
place in which Watts lived during the greater portion of his 
life. 

The first three sections of the book deal with the Nature, Unity 
and Magnanimity of the Bees, interspersed with eulogies of the 
early Georges and of their triumphs in the °15 and at Dettingen, 
which naturally lead up to reflections on the Diligence, Patience, 
Neatness, Chastity and other virtues of the Bees. 


The second chapter, which deals with the mode of government 
of the Bee, is also a parable, not a statement of the facts ; but in 
fairness to the author it is necessary to say that this mode of 
discussing Bees had been customary for centuries. 


The eight remaining chapters of the book justify the high esteem 
in which it was held by contemporary beekeepers, and are a great 
improvement on the work of his predecessor, Warder. He was 
the first writer who described the scales of wax in the wax-pockets 
of the Bee ; he knew that the Queen was the Mother of the hive, 
and compared her to the Queen Wasp, but he did not accept 
Warder’s statement that the Drones are males. 
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Thorley’s great discovery, of which he was very proud, the 
possibility of stupefying Bees by the smoke from burning puff-ball, 
was not of great importance, and his hive was very like those of 
Mew, Gedde, and Warder, but his directions for the managemert 
of Bees are much more clearly expressed than those in the works 
of his predecessors, and the whole work is enlivened and illumined 
by tales drawn from the author’s experience; these, like the 
famous description of the swarm which settled upon his maid, 
always illustrate the point which is being discussed, and go far 
to explain the great and lasting popularity of the book. 


The frontispiece of the first edition showed three Bees in 
different positions with anatomical details which could only be 
detected by the aid of a microscope. This, though much better 
than any picture of the Bee which had been published in England, 
was really an inferior copy of an illustration which had appeared 
in a book which was published at Rome in 1630. In 1746 and 
1760 a Bookseller took advantage of this to publish pirated 
editions, in which Thorley’s religious and political observations 
were omitted, and an appendix was added consisting of a dialogue 
which had been translated from Bazin’s Histoire Naturelle des 
Abeilles. _Thorley’s son issued the genuine second edition in 
1765 ; in this the frontispiece was replaced by a picture of the 
new type of hive which he had just invented and a quaint picture 
was omitted which showed his father sitting in his study with 
Bees crawling about on the table beside him. 


The concluding chapter on the Love and Unity of the Bees 
calls upon all Englishmen to support King George ; an appeal 
which was soon to be justified by the events of the *45. 


NotTE.—The Rev. John Thorley was an ordained Presbyterian 
minister, and was at Chipping Norton from 1699 till his death 
there on June 5th, 1759, aged 88. In the earlier years of his 
ministry the congregation numbered some 250; though most of 
them were in humble circumstances, there were 22 county voters 
among them. But he needed financial assistance from the 
Presbyterian Fund, and received {10 a year. He was perhaps 
a son of the “‘ Mr. Thornly ”’ described as “‘ Chaplain to Sir William 
Ashurst ” in 1690; this cannot well have been himself as he was 
but nineteen at that time. 
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One hopes that this book brought him some money; seven 
hundred and seventy copies were subscribed for by 461 persons. 
His ministerial brethren gave him loyal support, 43 of them 
having subscribed for exactly one-tenth of the copies between 
them. Twelve of these brethren can be identified as Presby- 
terian, and three others are probably so. Among the other 
subscribers are the Bishop of Worcester (Isaac Maddox), the 
Governor and Deputy-governor of the Bank of England, and a 
sprinkling of baronets, knights, and aldermen. The largest 
subscriber, for no less than a hundred copies, was Matthew Raper 
(or Rapier) ; this may have been the manager of the Congre- 
gational Fund, but more probably his son, as he would be an aged 
man at this time, if he were still alive. 


Thorley’s son apparently made his living by beekeeping ; he 
had a place at the “ Lock and Key,” facing the Mansion House. 
(Had this location anything to do with the Bank of England 
officials subscribing for his father’s book?) He had also, as 
mentioned in Dr. Fraser’s article, an apiary “at Ball’s Pond, 
near Newington.” 


The Chipping Norton chapel had been built in the time of 
John Worth, Thorley’s predecessor, who had been ejected in 
1662 from Kilsby, Northants. After Thorley’s death it was 
without a minister till 1773, when it was taken over by the 
Baptists. In the chapel there are still tablets to his memory 
and that of his wife, both very simple in their inscription. ‘ To 
the memory of the Rev. John Thorley; a worthy minister of 
this place 60 years. He departed this life, June 5th, 1759, aged 
88.” “Also Sarah, who was 64 years the wife of the Rev. John 
Thorley. She departed this life December 6th, 1757, aged 88.” 


S. W. ©. 
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“ Fasti” of English Presbyterian 
Theological Students. 


By Wo. B. SHaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.Scot. 


1847 
(Fourth Instalment). 


THE REV. JAMES STEWART, M.A. (ABER., 1841). 

The only son and child of James Stewart, farmer and mason, 
of Keith in the county of Banff, by his first wife, James Stewart, 
the subject of this notice, was born at Keith on November 3rd, 
1818. 

His mother died when he was three months old, and during his 
tenderest years he was left to the care of a stepmother. Along 
with other small children he was first sent to a dame school, and 
after a time to a school maintained by the contributions of several 
families in the neighbourhood. When he was 14 years old, James 
was sent to the Grammar School at Fordyce, obtaining a Seafield 
Bursary which was of great help in his maintenance. 

At an early age the boy realized that anything to which he 
might aspire must depend upon his own energy and ability, and 
from this period he cost his parents practically nothing. He 
worked hard to qualify for a University standard, and in Novem- 
ber, 1837, successfully matriculated at Marischal College, Aber- 
deen. At that time Aberdeen had two almost totally distinct 
Universities—King’s and Marischal. The latter was called the 
new Aberdeen University. 

Stewart was a prizeman in 1838 and again in 1839 in the Natural 
and Civil History classes. In 1841 he left with a good degree and 
for a time taught in various places, and then became a reporter 
on the staff of the “ Witness’’ newspaper before taking up 
residence in London. 

On reaching the metropolis, Stewart attached himself to Regent 
Square Presbyterian Church, and was fortunate enough to attract 
the notice of Mr. James Nisbet, who proved to be a great friend 
in time of need. 

At the opening of the English Presbyterian College in Novem- 
ber, 1844, Mr. Stewart was one of the very first students to be 
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enrolled. With the permission.of his professors he was enabled 
to earn a little by acting as Secretary of the Church at Exeter 
Hall in its first efforts towards church extension. 

His theological course duly completed, Mr. Stewart was 
licensed by the Presbytery of London on July 13th, 1847—the 
second licientiate of the College. 

His first labours lay in the Hampstead district, where he 
sought out many Scotsmen, and, aided by Professor Lorimer, 
opened a preaching station, the two preaching at alternate 
services. 

In December, Mr. Stewart received a call which he accepted, 
and on March 16th, 1848, was ordained and inducted Second 
Minister in the pastoral succession of the congregation at Norham 
in the Presbytery of Berwick-on-Tweed; vice the Rev. George 
Kidd, resigned. 

He justified all the hopes of his friends and well wishers in the 
ten years’ ministry that followed, serving the church and the 
town of his adoption with conspicuous devotion and efficiency. 
From 1850 to the date of his removal southwards, Mr. Stewart 
was Clerk of Presbytery, and wisely piloted its business on many 
difficult occasions, notably that of the Wilson case at Etal. In 
Wilson’s novel Matthew Paxton the picture of James in the story 
is that of Mr. Stewart. 

On frequent occasions his people showed their regard for him 
by various presentations. He declined a call to Berwick, and a 
call from Portsmouth placed him in difficulties, but Presbytery 
decided to release him. 

On March 26th, 1858, Mr. Stewart was inducted First Minister 
of the newly founded charge at Portsmouth in the Presbytery of 
London, and his welcome there was both cordial and encouraging. 

The revival of the orthodox Presbyterian cause in Portsmouth 
was due to the Church extension policy of the Presbytery of 
London, the station being opened by Professor Lorimer, D.D., 
on September 14th, 1856. The congregation met in a hired 
room until steps were taken to erect the iron building in which 
it worshipped for many years. A great part of Mr. Stewart’s 
work lay amongst the troops, to whom he was the accredited 
Presbyterian Chaplain. 

He resigned the charge on December 19th, 1865, in order to 
his acceptance of an appointment to labour at Victoria, Australia. 
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The Presbytery of London, however, declined either to sustain 
the call or to accept the resignation, and abiding by the decision 
of the Presbytery, in whose hands he had placed himself, Mr. 
Stewart returned to his work at Portsmouth. 

The indifferent health which had led him to consider the 
Australian invitation developed into pulmonary consumption, 
and he was released for an extended holiday in the south of 
Europe, but the benefit he derived was not permanent, though 
he was able to take up his work at Portsmouth again for a time. 
The congregation and the military authorities entertained for him 
a warm regard, but recognizing that his debility made the duration 
of his labours only a question of time, he coolly set his affairs in 
order, requesting that when the end came there should be no 
kind of mourning and his coffin should be made of plain deal 
boards like that of a soldier, and that he should be buried amongst 
them to await a blessed resurrection. 

He died at his home in Portsmouth on Tuesday, December 6th, 
1870, in the 53rd year of his age and the 23rd year of his ministry 
and was interred in the military cemetery at Eastney, the cortege 
being followed by a large concourse of mourners and a body of 
troops, the pipers playing “‘ The Land o’ the Leal.” 

In December, 1848, Mr. Stewart was married to Sarah Anne, 
daughter of the Rev. G. T. Pike, Baptist minister, and sister of 
the Rev. J. G. Pike, author of Persuasives to Early Piety. 

There were seven children of the union, the best known being 
the Rev. James Maitland Stewart, M.A., English Presbyterian 
Minister at Wallington, and some years Editor of The Presby- 
terian, and William, a well known London elder, Superintendent 
of the Magic Lantern Mission. 

THE REV. JOHN MORGAN, Pu.D. (GIESSEN). 

The twin son of John Morgan, shipmaster of Drumore, in the 
county of Wigtownshire, by his wife, Elizabeth Wallace, of the 
same place, John Morgan was born at Drumore on January 
16th, 1824, and baptized five days later by the parish minister. 

He was educated at the parochial school, and when he was 
16 years old matriculated at Aberdeen University, where he 
studied for three sessions. 

Having set his mind upon the work of the ministry he became 
a student at the English Presbyterian College in 1845. We have 
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been unable to trace the reason for his choice of a college so far 
from home unless he left Aberdeen in 1845 in the capacity of 
tutor to some family. The College report of that year states 
that in his spare time he was engaged as a private tutor. He 
ceased to attend the lectures at the termination of the session 
1846-7, when his circumstances took him to Merseyside. He 
took up his residence in Birkenhead and there joined St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, then under the pastorate of the Rev. 
Robert Henry Lundie, M.A. (later Dr. Lundie), with whom he 
became on terms of close friendship. 

Mr. Morgan as he was then, set up a private school which 
attained considerable success, and was a frequent and interested 
attendant at the meetings of the Presbytery of Lancashire when 
meeting in Liverpool. : 

In the autumn of 1860 Mr. Lundie asked Presbytery to grant 
him licence, stating that he had taken a full classical and theo- 
logical course. After various adjournments Presbytery at length 
agreed, and on March 4th, 1861, he was licensed to preach the 
Gospel. 

Soon afterwards, Dr. Morgan removed his educational establish- 
ment to Southport, where, as Southport College it became very 
well known. In the main it was designed as a boarding school 
for the sons of Anglo-Indians left here for their education. It 
proved to be a very prosperous institution and Dr. Morgan 
was able to retire and return to Scotland. 

The failure of the Glasgow bank in which his savings were 
invested left him almost penniless, and once again he had to turn 
to some means of earning a livelihood. 

He applied for admission to the Church of Scotland, to which 
he was admitted as a licentiate about 1880. Two years passed 
before he received a call, and on March 2nd, 1882, he was ordained 
and inducted 23rd minister in the pastoral succession of the 
parish of Rothes in the Presbytery of Aberlour, vice the Rev. 
Peter Charles Findlay, M.A., translated to Carsphairn. 

His marriage to the daughter of a Caithness farmer proved an 
unspeakable blessing to him. Mrs. Morgan was a lady of great 
beauty of character and rare personal charm. Her death was a 
great blow which he only survived a few months, having retired 
to Elgin broken in heart and spirit. 

The couple were well mated. Dr. Morgan was himself a man 
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of very fine qualities whose name was ever spoken of in the 
highest terms amongst his people, who honoured him as a much 
loved pastor and friend. 

In his last days he was comforted by the occasional com- 
panionship of his last known relative—a schoolboy relative of his 
wife’s, later well known as the Rev. Walter Larnach Levack, 
M.A., D.D. (1874-1935), long the honoured minister of Belmont 
Church, Glasgow. 

Dr. Morgan died at Elgin on September 29th, 1905, in the 
82nd year of his age and the 23rd of his ministry and was interred 
at Aberdeen. 

In 1880 Dr. Morgan married Mary, daughter of William Larnach, 
farmer, of Watten, in the county of Caithness. 

There was no issue of the union. 

Mrs. Morgan died at Elgin on May 27th, 1905, aged 65 years. 

1846 
THE REV. DAVID DAVIES. 

One of the two sons and three children of Evan Davies, of 
Gorlan, Penmachno, in the county of Caernarvonshire, by his 
wife Jane, of the same place, David Davies was born at Gorlan, 
on July 16th, 1815. 

Evan Davies, the father, was a baptized member of the Church 
of England, but very soon after his marriage the couple trans- 
ferred their spiritual allegiance to the local Calvinistic Methodist 
Chapel. . He was a labourer working his own little farm, but as 
it proved insufficient to provide for the needs of an increasing 
family, Evan Davies removed to Waen, near Chirk, but after a 
year there, proceeded to Llanwrst. 

It was at Llanwrst the boy David first went to school—to a 
free school—a very unusual scholastic foundation at that time. 
He was then seven years of age and already showing remarkable 
promise. 

The father, giving up the road making work upon which he 
had been engaged, returned to Penmachno to take up the work 
of a forester. Every penny being needed to keep the home 
together the boy helped his parent, and what he could save David 
spent on books, and presently acquired an excellent knowledge 
of English which he carefully cultivated all his life. 

Evan Davies and his wife were intensely interested in all kinds 
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of religious work and encouraged their son by their piety and 
example. David was received into the membership of the 
Church when he was 14 years old. He was fortunate in obtaining 
the help of a tutor named Robert Jones, under whom he made 
excellent headway, and when he was 15 years old returned again 
to the free school at Llanwrst. 

Just prior to this the boy had an opportunity of proving his 
abilities in the use of his native tongue. A lecture was being 
delivered on the Slave Trade and as it was being delivered in 
English it soon became evident that no one in the audience could 
make head nor tail of it, so young David gave an excellent trans- 
lation from the pulpit stairs. 

There were very few books in his home and these were of a 
purely religious character. He realized a great ambition when 
he became the possessor of an English Bible, which he carried 
about with him everywhere. 

Before he had completed his 17th year David had been elected 
an elder, and urged on by his father took a greater interést in the 
church. For years father and son had regularly attended the 
Musical Festivals at Llanwrst and at 17 the black curly headed 
youth with the melodious voice led the singing of a hymn from 
his place in the gallery—an incident that became the topic of 
conversation in the valley for many a day. 

On Whit-Sunday, 1834, he preached his first sermon, and in 
July received his licence as a preacher, which was confirmed in 
the following October by the North Wales Association. 

By this time, his father had become sub-agent on the estate 
of Mr. Banks, who owned much property around Penmachno, 
and in these duties he was assisted by his son David. The Agent 
himself, fearing he might lose a good servant, was opposed to 
David’s preaching. He assured him, however, that he was quite 
settled and had no intention of giving up his work. 

When Mr. Banks heard of these things he became very in- 
terested and offered to defray the expenses of a regular training 
if he would take holy orders. 

David consulted his mother, who declared she would rather 
anything than see him become a curate. Before marriage Mrs. 
Davies had been a domestic servant and had been so appalled by 
what she had seen of the lives led by the clergy that she deter- 
mined her son should not espouse the Church if she could help it. 
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And so, David Davies continued in the service of Mr. Banks 
and carried on his work as a lay preacher, though he never ceased 
to regret his want of a full arts and theological training. 

In 1837 his father passed away at the age of 89 and David 
succeeded him as sub-agent. Three years later he married a 
widow lady of means with three children. 

A greater measure of comfort afforded him the means for greater 
self improvement, and he was able to take a session (1845-1846) 
at the English Presbyterian College, London, and when he left 
he gave a subscription to the College Fund. The session of 
1847-8 he passed at New College, Edinburgh, and on July 13th, 
1849, he was ordained at Bala by the North Wales Association. 

It seems unusual to us now-a-days to find a reverend gentleman 
pursuing an ordinary vocation on week days, but it would have 
been equally unusual in the Calvinistic Methodist world of that 
day to have found an ordained minister pursuing any other 
course. 

When, in 1859, Mr. Davies took the regular pastoral charge of 
his home Church at Penmachno, he observed the custom of his 
time in discharging the duties of the ministerial office without 
stipend. 

In 1857, Mr. Davies was one of the prime movers in the creation 
of the Bala College Fund to which he gave a start by subscribing 
£100. 

From May, 1861, to May, 1864, Mr. Davies was pastor of the 
congregation at Corwen in the East Merioneth Presbytery, when 
he accepted a call to Barmouth in the West Merioneth Presbytery. 
There again he declined any stipend. He did usetul service there 
in instituting a morning service in English for visitors. 

In January, 1887, he was translated to Penrhyndendraeth in 
the same Presbytery, but, becoming involved in a trap accident, 
he was obliged to resign al] ministerial responsibility. 

He died rather suddenly at his home, Leysifar, Penryhnden- 
draeth, on February 9th, 1887, in the 63rd year of his age and the 
38th year of his ministry, and was interred in the Nazareth 
Cemetery in that place. 

In 1840 Mr. Davies was married to a widow lady, Mrs. Ellen 
Thomas, of Penmachno, who had three daughters, Laura, Winifred 
and Kate by her first husband. There was no issue of their 
union. 
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1847 
THE REV. DAVID MORRIS. 

Beyond the knowledge that his forbears came from Northern 
Ireland, nothing is known of either of the parents of David 
Morris. There is proof, however, that he was born at the farm- 
house of Cil-y-Foden, Carneddi, in the parish of Llanllechid, near 
Bethesda, in the county of Caernarvonshire in 1813. 

The family was attached to the little Calvinistic Methodist 
Chapel at Carneddi, and David Morris received the rudiments 
of education at the little parochial school. 

He worked on his father’s farm, and his world being the farm 
and the chapel his interests were narrowed down to these activities. 
We may assume he spent much of his leisure in self improvement 
and education, in which, no doubt he- would be assisted in his 
journeyings as travelling companion to the preachers itinerating 
in the district around. When he was 24 years old he was made 
an elder in the church, and three or four years later commenced 
to serve local meetings as preaching supply. 

In his 27th year—1840—he married, and left Carneddi to live 
at The Anchor, Trifrew. That his circumstances were altered 
is suggested by the fact that in 1841 he was enabled to enter upon 
a course of study.at Bala Theological College which extended 
over fifteen months. 

The following seven years of his life are difficult to follow, but 
in 1845 he commenced to farm Plan Llanwnda, near Caernarvon, 
where the family lived for nearly 20 years. As he is the only 
student of the name in either the North or South Wales Associa- 
tions, it is thought that whilst in charge of a small Welsh Chapel 
in London, he was enabled—like others of his countrymen—to 
take classes at the English Presbyterian College during the session 
1846-7. 

David Morris was ordained at Bala on June 13th, 1849, the 
same day as that upon which David Davies in this series was 
ordained, and soon after took up a six months’ appointment as 
Home Missionary in charge of the Welsh Calvinistic Chapel, 
Talbot Road, Dublin. 

On returning to Wales he continued his work on the farm until 
1864, when he built Bryn Teg, Cac Athrow, also near Caernarvon, 
which he worked for ten years. 

It will be seen that Mr. Morris had no stated charge, In his 
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day stated ministries in Wales were unknown. The connexional 
preachers officiated regularly on Sundays without any kind of 
monetary emolument, depending for a living upon some kind of 
secular employment, either working a farm, keeping a shop, 
teaching, or like the Rev. James Donne (1822-1908) in this series, 
acting as Registrar for the locality. 


David Morris is described as having been a fine preacher and 
in great request as a help in weekly church meetings. The late 
Thomas Lewis, M.P., Secretary of the Afron Cyfarfed Misel 
(Caernarvon Monthly Meeting) said it was composed of three 
men, the Revs. David Morris, Rees Jones of Port Dinorwic, and 
Richard Ellis of Ysgold, Llanddeiniolau—all ordained ministers 
of the word, but secularly employed. 


David Morris had quite remarkable powers both as a preacher 
and orator, and could be safely depended upon to speak on any 
subject without notice. His gifts as a conciliatory medium were 
often requisitioned in Church disputes. 


He had a wonderful knack of getting the best out of people. 
In later years he was several times invited to take up a stated 
pastorate, and once to that of Prince’s Road Welsh Presbyterian 
Church, Liverpool, when very tempting offers were made that 
included provision for the education of his children. 


He is said to have had a peculiar style of oratory and was 
considered a learned man. A writer in the organ of the Calvinistic 
Methodist Church—‘‘ The Golenatt ’°—said that his introduction 
to a sermon was profound, and he would launch out into ‘‘ Hwy’? 
at which he was an expert as he possessed an exceptionally 
powerful voice. 


In 1874 Mr. Morris gave up farming and removed to Tyn-y-Maes, 
where he died on October 9th, 1886, in the 73rd year of his age 
and the 37th year of his ministry. 


In 1840 Mr. Morris was married to Catherine, widow of William 
Jones, by whom he had three sons, William, David and Edward 
(d., Kansas, U.S.A.), and five daughters, Elizabeth, Catherine, 
Mary, Jane and Harriet, of whom in 1936 Jane is the only sur- 
vivor. 

1The writer is informed that ‘‘ Hwyl,‘‘ for which there is no English 


equivalent, is a state of emotion leading to a climax suggesting a spiritually 
controlled delivery. 
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THE REV. FRANCIS BIRKINSHAW BROWN. 

The younger of the two sons of Thomas Brown, of Mansfield, 
schoolmaster, by his wife, Martha, daughter of Francis Birkin- 
shaw, of the same place, Francis Birkinshaw Brown was born at 
Mansfield, in the county of Nottingham, on June 10th, 1819. 

Left an orphan at the age of six, Francis Birkinshaw Brown 
was brought up by an uncle and aunt in Sheffield, where he 
attended Mr. Eden’s school, first as a scholar, and afterwards as a 
teacher, until he was 21 years old. It was at that age he felt the 
call to enter the Christian ministry, and whilst this meant a 
complete change in his prospects he never ceased to hold Mr. Eden 
in the highest respect and regard. 

Mr. Brown removed to Westbury, Wiltshire, where he spent 
some time with the Rev. R. Harris, reading in preparation for 
college. In 1842 he became a student of theology at Highbury 
under Dr. Henderson for about three years, after which he studied 
for the session 1845-6 and 1846-7 at the English Presbyterian 
College under the Rev. Hugh Campbell, M.A., and the Rev. 
Peter Lorimer. 

Dr. Lorimer’s interest in Independency through his wife, and 
through his father-in-law—a venerable Independent divine—led 
to friendly relations with the Highbury authorities. It seems 
odd, however, that the College Report of March 24th, 1846, 
should describe Mr. Brown as in the preparatory classes giving 
his whole time to study. 

He passed out in 1847 and very soon after was given a call 
which he accepted, and on November 18th, 1847, was ordained 
pastor of the ancient Quay Meeting at Woodbridge, in the 
county of Suffolk, in succession to the Rev. Thomas Hayward, 
translated to Rochford, Essex. 

The congregation was established as far back as 1651, and 
occupied a leading place in county nonconformity. 

Two years after his settlement, Mr. Brown married a grand- 
daughter of the Rev. John Harmer, a well known Congregational 
minister in Sheffield. 

After eight years at Woodbridge his health failed him, and he 
was obliged to seek a less exacting charge. Mr. Brown went on 
a visit to Wrexham with his friend, the Rev. John Rogers, of 
Lowestoft, and during this visit he was invited to preach in 
Chester Street Congregational Church, then vacant by the resigna- 
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tion of the Rev. J. Pearce. This visit resulted in his unanimous 
call to the charge, and on July Ist, 1855, he was inducted into 
the charge—the fifth minister since the formation of the Con- 
gregation in 1698. It was in a very low condition at the time, 
but it was not long before “ his vigorous and cultured ministry 
began to gather under its influence the best elements of congrega- 
tional nonconformity in the district.” One who knew him well 
described him as being unusually dignified in the pulpit and in 
his observance of the ministerial office. 

His pastorate terminated in 1877, and the following year he 
took up his residence at Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Although unable to undertake another pastorate, Mr. Brown 
gave occasional pulpit supply in Worcestershire and Shropshire. 
On the death of Mrs. Brown in 1885 he returned to North Wales 
and resided with his son-in-law, Mr. F. A. Sturge, of Coed Efa, 
near Wrexham. His last sermon was preached at Quinta, near 
Chirk, in October, 1895, and two years later, April 10th, 1897, 
he passed away at Coed Efa in the 78th year of his age and the 
50th year of his ministry and was interred in Wrexham Cemetery. 


On February 28th, 1849, Mr. Brown was married to Mary, 
daughter of Ebenezer Harmer, and had issue :— 
(1) Mary Harman. 


(2) Frances Arber. 

(3) William Kirkpatrick. 

(4) Anne Martha. 

THE REV. DONALD M’NAUGHTON STUART, D.D. 
(ST. AND., 1872). 

One of the eleven children of Alexander Stuart, a stonemason, 
of Styx, a tiny hamlet on the banks of the Tay where it issues 
from the loch, by his wife Ishbel, daughter of Donald M’Naughton, 
of the same place, Donald M’Naughton Stuart the subject of this 
notice was born at Styx on February 5th, 1819. 

The child of humble but godly parents, he was educated in the 
parish school of Kenmore, which was conducted by Mr. Armstrong, 
a University graduate, and instructed in Gaelic—his mother 
tongue—in English, Latin, Greek and Mathematics. In this 
school a succession of lads have been prepared for the Universities, 
and made good in life covering every realm of human activity. 

Apart from his studies, young Donald’s opportunities for 
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reading were very limited—limited to not more than half a 
dozen volumes—so it was a great day in his life, when, about 
13 years of age, he was appointed to be reader of the Scotsman 
newspaper to an old couple, whose son had prospered and regularly 
sent the great journal to his parents. 

The press opened a new world to the boy, and in the columns 
of the Scotsman he found a schoolmaster of greater force and 
power than even Mr. Armstrong. 

With a view to acquiring greater fluency in speaking English, 
Donald was sent for two summers into the Lowlands. Whilst 
still a boy he took to teaching, and though it afforded little pay, 
it afforded opportunities for reading and study. In his anxiety 
for knowledge he offered to supply local news to the Fife Herald 
in exchange for the weekly paper, and when it became known 
that he received such a prize, many were the requests for a read 
of his paper. 

Stuart was 18 years of age when, in 1837, he bought the goodwill 
of an “ adventure school’ at Leven, Fifeshire, which he opened 
with one scholar at a fee of 3d. per week—the only one he had 
for six weeks, but faithfully he taught his little scholar for the 
full number of regulation hours. Such perseverance attracted 
general notice, and led to such an increase as put it within his 
power in 1840 to matriculate at St. Andrew’s University. Stuart 
studied there for four years, assisted by a bursary and help in 
kind from a home that never withheld from him prayer and 
sympathy. 

When he began at College, he joined a group of five others and 
subscribed for the Witness newspaper, then edited by Hugh 
Miller, whose articles on scientific and other subjects, more 
especially on the non-intrusion agitation, tremendously influenced 
the Students. Donald Stuart and many other students were 
expelled from the University for having secured the election of 
Dr. Thomas Chalmers as Lord Rector in 1843 as against the 
nominee of the Senatus. 

Stuart was one of the first students at New College on its 
foundation, and was privileged to attend the classes of Dr. 
Chalmers. In 1844 he received the appointment of classical 
master, and shortly afterwards of principal of a first class school 
at Slough, near Windsor. He carried on his studies for the 
ministry in London at the newly formed English Presbyterian 
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College, and studied under Professors Hugh Campbell and Peter 
Lorimer and the Rev. James Hamilton for the sessions 1844-5, 
1845-6 and 1846-7, taking part of his last session at Edinburgh, 
after which he was licensed by the Presbytery of Kelso. 

Mr. Stuart then returned to his duties at Windsor, and was 
thus engaged when he received the call to his first and only 
English charge. 

On May 8th, 1849, Mr. Stuart was ordained and inducted 
eleventh minister in the pastoral succession of the ancient Pres- 
byterian Church at Falstone in the Presbytery of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, vice the Rev. Hugh Marshall, deposed. 

Mr. Stuart married soon after his settlement, and at the Manse 
there his three sons were born. Aided and supported by his 
wife, he spent ten happy years, preaching, organising schools, 
spreading the knowledge of the Gospel and diffusing a love of 
literature amongst the people of his upland parish. He also 
introduced newspapers and generally gave an impulse to education 
in the North country. 

It was difficult for the small farmers, crofters and farm labourers 
to keep up the funds of the Church and provide the stipend of 
£80 per annum, and, as a consequence, Mr. Stuart felt obliged to 
tender his resignation in 1855. The people met and determined 
on new endeavours to keep their Minister and friend, and the 
resignation was withdrawn. Their well meant efforts were not 
realised, and an invitation to go out to New Zealand at the 
instance of the Colonial Committee of the Free Church of Scotland 
brought matters to a head. The proposal came out of a chance 
meeting between Dr. Thomas Guthrie and Mr. Stuart who, with 
his brethren, were assembled at Trinity, Newcastle-on-Tyne for 
the induction of the Rev. Thomas Duncan, and the impression 
made then thus bore fruit. Mr. and Mrs. Stuart sat up all night 
weighing the pros and cons of the proposal, and in the grey dawn 
of a new day, decided upon their knees upon the great adventure. 

On September 13th, 1859, Mr. Stuart was loosed from his 
charge, and on the 30th ot the month sailed with his family for 
New Zealand, being the seventh minister sent out to Otago by 
the Free Church of Scotland. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stuart and their three children arrived at Port 
Chalmers on board the “ Bosworth,” and occupied a temporary 
home lent rent free until April 3rd, 1860, when they took possession 
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of their new Manse. The new Church prepared for him was 
opened on May 6th, 1860, by the Rev. Dr. Thomas Burns, a near 
kinsman of the poet, and had accommodation for 600 worshippers. 


On May 16th, 1860, Mr. Stuart was inducted first Minister in the 
pastoral succession of the new Knox Church, Dunedin, in the 
Presbytery of Otago, on which occasion he was presented with a 
set of pulpit robes and a Communion Service by the ladies of the 
Congregation. 

The new Church had been opened barely four months when 
enlargement became necessary, and in June, 1861, it was re-opened 
with 900 sittings. Ten years later, on the Tercentenary of the 
death of John Knox, the foundation stone of a new Church was 
laid, seated for 1,500 persons, and this is one of the most beautiful 
and commodious in the colony. A fine pipe organ by Lewis, of 
London was installed, and the whole work costing £20,000 freed 
from debt. 

Mr. Stuart made his power felt in Dunedin as beyond question 
he was the central figure in a Church which has proved herself to 
be a vast moral torce in the community. In his pastoral visitations 
his genial manners won all hearts. His own large and prosperous 
Congregation, which he always kept in the van of every good 
work, seemed insufficient to tax his energies, and he threw himself 
with fresh power and ardour into every movement which had 
for its end the good of the people. He was Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the High School, and the honoured Chan- 
cellor of the University. He was for long Convener of the Synod’s 
Church Extension Committee and with rare foresight planned and 
carried through a scheme for the training of a native ministry, 
and never ceased to rejoice in the success that attended the 
theological College. 


He was the foremost educationist in the colony, and believed 
teaching to be only second to preaching, and his own practical 
experience made him an enthusiastic pioneer. 


For some years he suffered from heart weakness, and although 
he had been relieved from much laborious activity, as well as 
having been provided with a colleague, he had frequent relapses. 
No persuasion could induce him to rest on his oars: he desired 
to die in harness, which wish was gratified. 


He passed away at the Manse, Dunedin, on May 16th, 1894, in 
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the 74th year of his age and the 45th year of his ministry and was 
interred in the Cemetery there. 

A very fine public monument was erected to his memory, the 
only minister so honoured. 

In June, 1850, Dr. Stuart was married to Jessie, daughter of 
William Robertson, Esq., Diocesan Inspector of Slough, and 
there was issue :-— 

(1) William, born July, 1851. 
(2) Alexander Thomas, born March, 1856; died July 
6th, 1883. 
(3) Donald M’Naughton, born, : died January 
12th, 1889. 
1846. 
WILLIAM HAMILTON, M.A. (GLAS., 1842). 

The third son and child of the Rev. David Hamilton, Presby- 
terian minister of Fahan, Co. Donegal, by his wife, Jane Logan, 
of Buncrana, in the same county, William Hamilton was born at 
Gort, Fahan, Co. Donegal, on April 27th, 1818. 

He was educated under his father, who was for 41 years minister 
of Fahan, but when old enough was sent to the local school, and 
was described as being very lively, full of mischief and popular 
amongst his fellows. An elder and a younger brother took up 
medicine, a son of the latter, Dr. David Hamilton, and a grandson, 
Dr. Andrew S. Hamilton, holding honoured places in the 
protession. 

In 1839 William Hamilton matriculated at Glasgow University, 
where he took the full four years’ course with distinction in 
classics. He followed with a year’s study in the divinity schools, 
when he was tempted to take up an appointment in London as a 
private tutor. He was thus engaged when the English Presby- 
terian College opened in November, 1844, and was amongst the 
group of students enrolled during the first session. 

The theological and other classes being held in the evenings, 
Hamilton was enabled to maintain his tutorial duties without 
interruption and without interference with his “ bread and 
butter’ work. His abilities secured him an acknowledged place 
over his fellow students, and in successive reports he is described 
as senior student. In that capacity he presided at a compli- 
mentary breakfast given by the students to the Rev. Dr. Hender- 
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son, of Glasgow, at the conclusion of a course of lectures given by 
him to the students. 

As a student of “superior scholarship and an experienced 
classical teacher’? Hamilton was placed in charge of the pre- 
liminary Class which he conducted with satisfaction to professors 
and students alike. 

In June, 1846, he applied to be taken on trials for licence and 
these trials extended over a protracted period until October 12th, 
1847, when “his literary appearances were highly approved, but 
as there was a want of definiteness on some important points in 
practical divinity evinced in his discourses, he was given an 
opportunity of stating his opinions with greater clearness.” 

On October 26th his new discourses still required greater 
precision and he was recommended to read certain theological 
treatises ; but the Presbytery of London proceeded to licence 
him—the third student of the College to be licensed. 

This delay of nearly eighteen months in securing licence was 
no small matter for Hamilton. He was now 29 years old, married 
and a father, and although his own strong independent thinking 
had kept him back he felt disgruntled at his treatment. We have 
no record to show that he ever “‘ supplied ” or ever appeared as 
a candidate in any vacancy, but he continued his work as a 
private tutor. At length he decided to change his course entirely, 
and in 1851 he left with his family for Australia. 

His life there is a simple record of a hard and patient working 
life that presented little or no outlet for his scholarly gifts. His 
one hope lay in his duty to the eleven children that were born 
into his home, and the death of Mrs. Hamilton at a comparatively 
early age left him lonely though not cast down. 

A disastrous fire that destroyed his home lost to our use any 
personal diaries or correspondence he may have kept. 

In the evening of his days he enjoyed intercourse with the 
Rev. John Dykes, a Glasgow University student some years his 
junior and their talk turned mainly upon his favourite study of 
philosophy. 

Mr. Hamilton died at his home, “ Gort ’—so called after the 
place ot his birth—Tocumeval, New South Wales, on March 6th, 
1896, in the 78th year of his age and was interred in the General 
Cemetery there. 


Mr. Hamilton was married to Mary Ann, daughter of Henry 
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Ramsay, of Fahan, Londonderry, by whom there was issue ten 
sons and one daughter, of whom at this date (1936) there survive:— 

(1) Matthew George, his fifth son. 

(2) Andrew Smith, his eighth son and child. 

(3) Annie Jane, his youngest child and only daughter. 
JOHN HAIR. 

The eldest son and child of John Hair, a well known and justly 
honoured architect of Sanquhar, in the county of Dumfries, by 
his wife, Helen Scott, John Hair, the subject of this notice, was 
born at Sanquhar on January 27th, 1825. Through William 
Hamilton, the brother-in-law of Edward Irving, and an elder of 
Regent Square Presbyterian Church from 1827 to 1851, he was 
distantly connected with Edward Irving. John Hair came from 
a family long domiciled in the west lowlands of Scotland, the 
lands of Glenwharry being in their occupation from the 16th 
century, the first John Hair of the name dying in May, 1593. 
For generations the Hairs have lived at Sanquhar, one of the best 
known being the John Hair, known as Laird Hair, who died in 
1830. The John Hair of whom we now write was his grandson 
and was the oldest representative of the family. Another 
descendant of Laird Hair was Sir Robert Nivison, Bart. (after- 
wards Lord Glendyne of Sanquhar) and founder of the Nivison 
Trust for the benefit of the poor of Sanquhar. He is a great 
grandson of the old Laird. 

John Hair was educated at the Sanquhar village school, and 
at the age of 19 years (1844) he went to London. This was during 
the early years of the ministry of Dr. James Hamilton, and three 
years after the famous Regent Square Young Men’s Society had 
been formed. John Hair joined the Society at once, and at his 
death was its oldest member, having been a member for the long 
period of 68 years. Largely through the influence of the then 
Duke ot Richmond, John Hair secured an important position in 
the Civil Service, and in the Pay Office of the Court of Chancery 
he passed the whole of his working life. In the excellent notice 
in the Regent Square Magazine, from which much of this informa- 
tion is collected, it is pointed out that probably at no time were 
his public duties heavy, and from the outset of his career he had 
the privilege of ample time and opportunity tor Church work and 
private study. 
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When John Hair joined Regent Square Church in 1844, the 
College of the English Presbyterian Church was just about to be 
opened. Its early years were years of great difficulty, and the 
young men of Regent Square played no inconsiderable part in 
swelling the numbers of students in the infant Institution. John 
Hair was one of the number. It is recorded that on the recom- 
mendation of the Presbytery of London he. was on December 
9th, 1847, admitted to the College Lectures on Literature and 
Systematic Theology. Nothing is now known of his impressions 
and experiences as a student, but from his earliest years, Hair 
was a student—a habit formed early to which he was a devotee 
to the end of his days. The comparative freedom from heavy 
business cares which he always enjoyed, afforded him abundant 
opportunity to pursue the study of his favourite subjects. “ His 
reading in history, biography, and general literature, but perhaps 
more especially in theology, was wide and varied and probably 
there are few divinity professors of either the present or the last 
century who could claim a more intimate knowledge from close 
and thoughtful study of past and present writers on theological 
subjects.”” In 1849 Hair became a deacon of Regent Square 
Church, but it was not until 1876 he was induced to become an 
elder. He had a fine literary gift and contributed much to 
various journals and magazines, but his chief contribution to 
literature is “ Regent Square: Eighty years of a London Con- 
gregation,”’ published in 1898. Mr. Hair possessed the balanced 
mind which enabled him to set out the correct perspective and to 
allot to detail its proper proportion. His religious faith was deep, 
his sympathies wide, his judgement sound, his sentiment whole- 
some. ‘In appreciation and criticism alike he was generous, 
calm and reserved.” His literary expression was concise, wholly 
free from the rhetorical touch, clear, adequate, and singularly 
apt in the choice of word and phrase. John Hair was unknown 
in the official circles of the Church outside. Whilst he was a 
loyal Presbyterian, Synods and Presbyteries knew him not. His 
greatest passion was his fine devotion to Regent Square, where 
the tall spare dignified figure was almost as familiar to successive 
generations as the famous twin towers of the Church itself. For 
a period he was Session Clerk. On one occasion, when entering 
in the Baptismal Register the particulars of a child, one of a large 
family, he remarked in his gruff way to the mother, “ What ! 
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another one?” “ Yes,” was the sly retort, ‘some are blest 
with many children, and others with many wives,” Mr. Hair 
having led a bride to the altar on three occasions. His passing 
came very quickly. Only a few weeks before, replying to a message 
of congratulation, he said that notwithstanding minor ailments 
due to advanced years ‘‘ I have as much bodily and certainly as 
much mental vigour as ever I had.” He passed away at his 
home, 14, Upper Park Road, N.W., on February 26th, 1912, in 
the 88th year of his age, and was interred in the ancient Sanquhar 
burial place of the family in the village churchyard, where he 
rests from his labours. 

Mr. Hair was married to Jane Macpherson (1830-1863), 
daughter of the Rev. George Mackay, D.D. (1791-1863), 
Free Church Minister of Rafford. There was no issue of 
the union. Mrs. Hair died in 1863. 

Secondly to Agnes Laing. 

Thirdly to Annie Bonar Elder, by whom he had issue :— 

(a) John Hugh. 

(b) Allan. 

(c) Archibald, solicitor. 

(d) Agnes Laing, born January 28th, 1873. 
(e) Jane Verling-Brown. 

Mr. Hair’s ministerial connections are as follows :-— 

Son-in-law of the Rev. George Mackay, M.A., D.D. (1791-1863), 
Parish Minister, Rafford (1816-1843), Free Church, Rafford 
(1843-1859). Retired (1859-1863). 

Grandson-in-law of Rev. David Mackay, Parish Minister of 
Reay. 

Brother-in-law of the Rev. David Morris Mackay (1817-1875), 
Free Church, Drainie (1844-1856), Rafford (1856-1875). 

Brother-in-law of the Rev. Thomas M’Lauchlin, LL.D. (1815- 
1866), Parish Minister of Moy (1838-1844), Free Church, 
Stratherrick (1844-1849), St. Columba’s, Edinburgh (1849- 
1880), Senior Minister, 1880-6. 

Brother-in-law of the Rev. Alexander Munro (1827-1869), 
Gaelic Free Church, Paisley (1857-8), Campbeltown (1858- 

1867), Stockwell, Glasgow (1867-1869). 
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“Fasti” of the 
English Presbyterian Ministry 


1836—1876. 


By Wo. B. Suaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A., Scot. 


(Second Instalment.) 


THE REV. GAVIN LOCHORE. 


The fourth son of Robert Lochore, of Glasgow, by his wife 
Isobel, daughter of Robert Browning, of Strathaven, in the 
county of Lanark, and afterwards of Paisley, Gavin Lochore, the 
subject of this notice, was born at Glasgow, on November 29th, 
1800. 

He was educated privately, and then at Glasgow High School, 
where he had a distinguished career, being one of the school 
duces in 1816. In 1817 Lochore matriculated at Glasgow Uni- 
versity, where he took the full arts course but did not graduate. 
He continued his studies in the divinity schools, and in 1823 
was licensed by the Presbytery of Glasgow. He then became 
tutor in the household of Sir James Graham, Bart., of Netherby 
Hall, Cumberland, where he remained some years, travelling 
frequently with the family. 

As occasion offered, Mr. Lochore preached in vacancies, and 
from one of these congregations he received a call which he 
accepted, and on October 25th, 1832, he was ordained and inducted 
Fifth Minister in the pastoral succession of the congregation at 
Bewcastle, in the North West of England Presbytery, vacant by 
the death of the Rev. William Lauder. 

This was the first ordination that had taken place there and 
the event drew a large and interested congregation from the far 
flung fells of the countryside. Four years later he was one of 
the twelve ministers forming the First Synod of the Church. 

After four years at Bewcastle he was released therefrom, on 
accepting an invitation to become colleague and successor to the 
Rev. Charles Toshach as Ninth Minister in the pastoral succession 
of the congregation at South Shields, in the Presbytery of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, the induction taking place on June 6th, 
1836, 
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Like many other Presbyterian ministers occupying English 
charges, Mr. Lochore abandoned his pulpit in May, 1843, at the 
Disruption of the Church of Scotland, and on September 2st 
of that memorable year was admitted into the Church and parish 
of St. Andrew’s, Orkney, where he ministered until his death. 

His life and ministry in the North seem to have been beyond 
reproach. He is described as being liberal in sentiment, cultivat- 
ing friendly relations with his Free Church neighbours when such 
intercourse was very rare. 

In 1870 the appointment of a colleague and successor was 
discussed, and Mr. Lochore planned a removal to Edinburgh when 
a settlement was arrived at. 

He died at 5, Hope Park Crescent, Edinburgh, on June 17th, 
1871, in the 7Ist year of his age and the 39th year of his ministry, 
and was interred in the Grange Cemetery in that city. 

Mr. Lochore was twice married. 

First, in July, 1830, to Sarah, daughter of the late Hubert 
Wilkins, of the “ Guards,’’ Gretna Green, by whom there was 
issue ‘— 


1. Sarah Jane, born September 12th, 1837; died November 


13th, 1839. 
2. Robert, born October 5th, 1838; died October 15th, 1838. 
3. Margaret Harriet, born December llth, 1840; married 
James Cathie Scarth. 
Isabella, born November 9th, 1842. 
Herbert Wilkin, born October 29th, 1844. 
Gavin Robert Hiddlestone, born September 23rd, 1846. 
Selina Catherine, born September 3rd, 1849. 
William Brodie, born September 2nd, 1851. 
And secondly on March 2Ist, 1867 to Margaret, daughter of 
Dr. George Mure. 
There was no issue of this union. 
Mrs. Lochore died April 30th, 1904. 


THE REV. ROBERT HIDDLESTONE. 


The second son and child of Robert Hiddlestone, of Dunscore, 
in the county of Dumfries, by his wife, Agnes Crosby, of the same 
place, Robert Hiddlestone was born at Dunscore in 1805. 

He was educated at the parish school, and by the parish minister 
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prepared for his matriculation at Edinburgh University, which 
took place in 1820. 

At Edinburgh, Hiddlestone took the full arts course of four 
years, and continued his studies in the divinity schools, at the 
conclusion of which he was licensed by the Established Presbytery 
of Dumfries on September 6th, 1825. 

His probationary period was ot lengthened duration. He filled 
assistantships at Dumfries, Glasgow and Montrose, until a call 
from a border congregation reached him, which he accepted. 

On November 15th, 1831, he was ordained and inducted 
Sixteenth Minister in the pastoral succession of the congregation 
at Brampton, in the North West of England Presbytery, vice the 
Rev. James Laurie, resigned. Of his labours there little is 
known, but he had the distinction of béing one of the twelve 
ministers, who at Manchester on May 4th, 1836, along with two 
elders, constituted the First Synod of the Presbyterian Church 
in England in connection with the Church of Scotland. That 
his ministrations at Brampton were appreciated may be indicated 
by the public presentation to him on April 18th, 1842, of a watch 
bearing the inscription :—“To/the Rev. Robert Hiddlestone/ 
Brampton/presented by his Hearers/as a small token of their 
esteem /1842/. 

He came to find himself at variance with some of his people on 
account of the strong feelings aroused by the Disruption con- 
troversies, and in 1844 he was loosed from his charge on being 
appointed to take charge of the Parliamentary Mission Church 
at Deerness, Orkney, in the Presbytery of Kirkwall. The follow- 
ing year it was made into a guoad sacra parish, being among the 
first, if not indeed the first in the island. 

In 1846 Mr. Hiddlestone received a presentation to the parish 
of Orphir in the Presbytery of Cairston, and on August 13th was 
admitted Twelfth Minister in the succession, vice the Rev. James 
Anderson, deceased. 

There he ministered for 29 years with great faithfulness. He 
was a typical moderate of the old school, and despite much form- 
ality of manner he was a kind and faithful pastor who made it his 
business to oversee the temporal as well as the spiritual concerns 
of his parish. 

During the last tew years of his life he had become incapacitated 
for work and his duties, and these were carried on by qualified 
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assistants. He was comforted with the companionship of his 
wife, who survived him, bequeathing her estate of Houton to the 
Indigent Gentlewomen’s Fund. 

Mr. Hiddlestone died at the manse on January Ist, 1875, in 
the 70th year of his age and the 44th year of his ministry, and 
was interred in Orphir Churchyard. 

On October 8th, 1849, Mr. Hiddlestone was married to Isabella 
Stewart, eldest daughter of Thomas Sands, of Swanbister, and 
widow of Hector Moncrieff, of Houton, Orkney. She was born 
September Ist, 1811, and died August 10th, 1889. 

There was no issue of the union. 


THE REV. JOHN PARK, D.D. (ST. ANDREW’S, 1854). 


The only son and child of John Park, of the White Hart Inn, 
Greenock, and the old Tontine Hotel there, by his wife, Mary, 
daughter of John Weir, of the same place, John Park, the subject 
of this notice, was born at Greenock on January 14th, 1804. 

He was educated at Greenock Academy, and whilst there 
formed a life long attachment to Alexander John Scott, son of the 
Minister of Greenock, and afterwards so well known as Edward 
Irving’s assistant at Regent Square Presbyterian Church, London, 
and first Principal of Owens College, Manchester. 

From the Academy, John Park went to Paisley Grammar 
School, and in 1817 matriculated at Glasgow University, where 
he took the full arts course but did not graduate. 

In 1824 he proceeded to Marischal College, Aberdeen, for his 
divinity course, on the conclusion of which he was licensed by 
the Established Church Presbytery of Glasgow in 1829. 

During 1829-1830 he was engaged as assistant to the Rev. Dr. 
Steele, at the old West Kirk, Greenock, and from 1830 to 1832 
in a similar capacity to the Rev. Dr. Grigor, of Bonhill, Dum- 
bartonshire. He laboured there until called to Liverpool in the 
Presbytery of Lancashire, and on June 27th, 1831, was ordained 
and inducted Second Minister in the pastoral succession of St. 
Andrew’s National Scotch Church, Rodney Street, vice the Rev. 
Andrew Wilson, deceased. 

This Congregation was formed in 1823 by a section of wor- 
shippers from the parent Scotch Church, Oldham Street, Liverpool, 
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unfavourable to the minister elected, and met for the first time 
on March 23rd, 1823, in the Music Hall, Bold Street. On Decem- 
ber 3rd, 1824, their new Church was opened by Edward Irving, 
who received the gift of two beautiful Silver Salvers, which now 
form part of the plate of the Regent Square Congregation, London. 

Mr. Park was one of the Twelve Ministers who at Manchester 
on May 4th, 1836, constituted, along with two elders, Thomas 
Boyd, of Liverpool, and Robert Barbour, of Manchester, the 
First Synod of the Presbyterian Church in England in connection 
with the Church of Scotland. 

He succeeded in gathering a fine Congregation at Liverpool, 
through his popular gifts as a preacher. At the Disruption, 
Mr. Park sided with the Moderate party, and, after that great 
event, was offered one of the many Scottish parishes then vacant, 
which he accepted. 

On August 24th, 1843, he was inducted 17th Minister in the 
pastoral succession of the Church and Parish of Glencairn, in the 
Presbytery of Penpont, vacant by the death of the Rev. Patrick 
Borrowman. 

After eleven years of faithful work there, he was translated to 
the first charge of the Collegiate parish of St. Andrew’s, and on 
September 7th, 1854, was inducted 29th in the succession, vice 
the Rev. Robert Haldane, D.D., deceased. 

A faithful and diligent pastor and friend, Dr. Park also achieved 
distinction in literature (songs and ballads), in music (piano, 
singing and composition), and in painting. He was President 
of St. Andrew’s Choral Society from its formation until his death. 
Dr. Park was never married, so gave himself entirely to his parish 
work and the arts. “‘ He was no business man in the usual sense 
of the word : he disliked platforms and was no adept at drawing 
up minutes, took no pleasure in moving amendments to minutes. 
Public meetings he had no heart for and carefully shunned : 
Presbytery meeting his face was never seen in. His gentle spirit 
shrank from the collision of men and the strife of tongues: you 
would find that though he walked about the old grey city with 
benign look and gentle greetings from all, he was in reality intimate 
with few. His soul was one that dwelt apart and while rich in 
all natural human sympathies, had tastes and interests his own.” 

For his pulpit work Dr. Park prepared himself with scrupulous 
care. He felt the solemnity of the preacher’s office, and never 
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entered the pulpit without a feeling of awe. His acquaintance 
with the poet Wordsworth was a precious memory of his young 
manhood, and his MSS show that his own efforts were of a high 
order. One of the best known and most popular of his songs, 
“O gin I were where Gadie rins,”’ is the best of several versions 
that will live as long as Scottish minstrelsy. Dr. Park gathered 
the tune from a country girl in Aberdeenshire. None ot his songs 
were published until after his death, since when they have been 
collected and issued in a worthy form by his nephew, Mr. Allan 
Park Paton, who also issued in 1887, ““A Greenockian’s Visit to 
Wordsworth in 1842.” 

His end came with startling suddenness. In the spring of 
1865 he was present at the concert of the Choral Society, and 
when the Hallelujah Chorus was being rendered, Dr. Park 
stood up and to one beside him said ‘Is not this glorious ? ” and 
with these words he sank to the ground with paralysis saying 
“Ts not this death? ”’ He never spoke again, but passed away 
the following morning—April 8th, 1865—in the 6lst year of his 
age and the 35th year of his ministry, and was interred within the 
precincts of the ancient Cathedral Church, where a simple tablet 
in the wall marks his last resting place. 

Within the porch of Rodney Street Church, Liverpool, is a fine 
marble bust representing him as he was at the time of his ministry 
there. % 


THE REV. WALTER MACLEAN. 


The second son of John Maclean, of Monteith, in the county 
of Fife, Walter Maclean, the subject of this notice, was born at 
the Port of Monteith in 1798. 

He was educated at the parish school, and in 1812, when a boy 
of fourteen, matriculated as a student at Glasgow University, 
where he studied for four years, continuing there for his divinity 
course, on the completion of which he was licensed by the 
Presbytery of Glasgow in 1820. 

Preferment being slow in coming, he obtained employment as 
a teacher in St. John’s Sessional Schools, Glasgow, where he came 
into close contact with Chalmers, who formed a high opinion of 
his powers, his character, scholarship and ability. Mr. Maclean 
was thus engaged for nearly ten years, when, on the recommenda- 
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tion of Chalmers, he was invited to Birmingham, an invitation 
he accepted with alacrity. 

As Mr. Maclean had grave doubts about the validity of English 
ordination, he elected to be ordained by the Presbytery of Glasgow. 
His ordination accordingly took place there on January 19th, 
1831, and on February 2nd he was inducted Second Minister in 
the pastoral succession of the St. Andrew’s Congregation, Newhall 
Street, Birmingham, in the Scots Presbytery of London, vice 
the Rev. Alexander Macdonald, M.A., resigned. 

The following Sunday, Chalmers himself preached, 2/6 being 
charged for admission. So incensed had the London Presbytery 
been over Mr. Maclean’s suspicions regarding the validity of 
ordination by them, that considerable delays took place, their 
representative, the Rev. James Millar, of London, absolutely 
refusing to moderate in the call. His action was quite approved 
by Presbytery, who further recorded that ‘as Mr. Maclean 
resolved on this step with the concurrence of the Session of ye 
Church aforesaid, there was not under all ye circumstances of ye 
case, any necessity laid upon this Presbytery to interfere.”” When 
the call, which was dated November 22nd, 1830, and the extract 
of his ordination at Glasgow were submitted, it was ascertained 
that Mr. Maclean “ merely grants that ye ordinations by this 
Presbytery are scriptural and canonical.” It was therefore 
unanimously resolved to be ‘‘ an act of injustice to those who 
have been ordained by this Presbytery, with ye understanding 
that such ordination was valid according to ye laws of ye Church 
of Scotland to grant induction and Presbyterial fellowship to one 
who does not own ye legal validity of such ordination.” It was 
resolved to induct Mr. Maclean only on condition that before 
the date appointed—February 2nd—he should “ acknowledge ye 
validity of our ordinations according to ye ecclesiastical law of 
Scotland.” 

Mr. Maclean’s ministry proved to be no more successful than 
that of his predecessor, and probably his own fears at the outset 
contributed not a little to this want of success. The St. Andrew’s 
Church in which they worshipped had been opened by Edward 
Irving on Wednesday, January 11th, 1826, and yet before he had 
terminated his ministry of less than three years, they were obliged 
to discontinue services there, and the remnant was meeting in a 
schoolroom at the corner of Needless Alley, Temple Row. Some 
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idea of the Presbyterial looseness ofthe time may be gleaned from 
the fact that whilst his demission of the charge at Birmingham 
did not reach the Presbytery of London before December 10th, 
1833, on which occasion he was formally loosed, he had been 
settled elsewhere over two months before. 

On September 19th, 1833, Mr. Maclean was inducted second 
Minister in the pastoral succession of the Scots Church of St. 
Andrew’s, Douglas, Isle of Man, in the Presbytery of Lancashire, 
vice the Rev. David Barclay Mellis, translated to Tealing. It 
was the first settlement effected by the newly founded Presbytery 
of Lancashire, and was conducted by the Rev. Alexander Munro, 
M.A. (afterwards D.D.), of St. Peter’s Square National Scotch 
Church, Manchester, on which occasion he made a fierce onslaught 
on Arminianism to the great surprise of the considerable number 
of non-Presbyterians present. The Manx Sun claimed that 
nine-tenths of the people of Douglas were Arminians. 

Mr. Maclean was one of the company of twelve ministers, who, 
along with two elders, met at Manchester in Dr. Munro’s vestry 
and constituted themselves the First Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church in,England in connection with the Church of Scotland, 
on May 4th, 1836. 

Mr. Maclean appears to have been an eloquent and interesting 
preacher, and to have been remembered as such sixty years after. 

He resigned on May 5th, 1841, and died at Glasgow on October 
3rd, 1843, in the 45th year of his age and the 13th year of his 
ministry, and was interred in the Necropolis of that city. 


THE REV. WILLIAM STIRLING BLACKWOOD. 


The elder of the two sons of John Blackwood, of Glasgow, and 
his wife, Ann, daughter of William Corbet, of the same place, 
William Stirling Blackwood was born at Edinburgh in 1806. He 
was educated at Edinburgh High School, where his patient 
industry earned for him the plaudits of his teachers, and where 
he was prepared for his matriculation into Edinburgh University. 
He pursued the full arts course of four years but did not 
graduate, and continued there for his theological course, and 
had the advantage of sitting at the feet of Professors Chalmers 
and Welsh. 
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After a collegiate course of nearly nine years he was licensed 
by the Established Church Presbytery of Edinburgh. 


Beyond acting as occasional supply, he was unemployed until 
1835, in which year he was called to become fifth Minister in the 
pastoral succession of the Congregation at Maryport, in the 
North West of England Presbytery, and on December 24th, 
1834, was ordained and inducted successor to the Reverend 
Walter Rintoul, M.A., resigned on his removal to Canada. 


Mr. Blackwood was one of the twelve Ministers, who, at Man- 
chester on May 4th, 1836, along with two elders, Robert Barbour, 
of Manchester, and Thomas Boyd, of Liverpool, constituted 
themselves into the First Synod of the Presbyterian Church in 
England in connection with the Church of Scotland. 


Mr. Blackwood gave himself whole-heartedly to his charge, and 
earned the respect and goodwill of the entire population. Much 
regret was occasioned by his adherence to the establishment 
party at the Disruption, and when the English Synod declared 
itself for the Free Church Secession, he turned his attention towards 
the Church north of the Tweed. He was released from his charge 
in order to his acceptance of his election by the managers to 
become Third Minister in the pastoral succession of the guoad 
sacra parish of Portobello, in the Presbytery of Edinburgh, which 
had become vacant by the demission of the Reverend John Glen, 
who joined the Free Church Secession. Mr. Blackwood was 
admitted to his new charge on March 7th, 1844, and from that 
time until his death, laboured in season and out of season for the 
welfare of his people and the parish. To his ministerial duties 
he gave efficient and single minded devotion, sparing himself in 
no way. Like his collegiate career, his ministry could in no sense 
be considered brilliant, but what it lacked in that quality he 
made up for by his persevering and painstaking devotion to the 
duties of his ministerial office. He might be termed an evan- 
gelistic moderate, and although a bachelor himself, was very 
insistent on the sanctity of family life. His lectures on that 
subject make up the only volume ever issued from his pen, and 
in Portobello his memory is still cherished by a generation who 
remember him as a tradition passed down to them by an admiring 
people. Single handed he set himself to gather funds to enable 
Portobello to be created an independent parish, and though it 
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took him many years to accomplish his heart’s hope, he succeeded 
in the attempt, and became First Minister. His kindliness 
endeared him to a much wider circle than was contained 
in his Congregation, and many a gift he received from members 
of other communions. Mr. Blackwood did not live long to 
enjoy the fruit of his labour. He died at the Manse on 
June 2nd, 1861, in the 55th year of his age and 26th year of 
his ministry, and was interred in the graveyard adjoining his 
Church. 


A mural tablet placed on the wall of the Church vestibule 
records that it was placed there :—‘‘ In commemoration of the/ 
Reverend William Stirling Blackwood/Pastor of this Congrega- 
tion/by whose zealous exertions/ the Chapel of Portobello was 
erected/into a Parish Church./ 


He died June 2nd, 1861, aged fifty-five/Full ot faith and hope 
in the Gospel.” 
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Presbyteriana. 


ALESIUS: ALEXANDER ALANE: ALENSIS. 


Under these three names, this early Scottish reformer has 
passed into history. In the Baird Lecture for 1899 (pub. 1900) 
Dr. A. F. Mitchell drew attention to the importance of this 
reformer, and added to the information previously given by 
Rev. Christopher Anderson, Dr. Merle D’Aubigne, and Principal 
Lorimer; and Dr. Hay Fleming (who edited the “ Baird” 
volume) gives a valuable appendix on the works of Alesius. 

According to Dr. Mitchell, Alesius was born on April 23rd, 
1500, but in an English work (pub. 1606) the year is given as 
1501. This writer, Thomas Hutton, Fellow of St. John’s, 
Cambridge, and of Exeter, states that Alesius was for some time 
at Basle, before proceeding to Germany, with which country he 
was associated for many years. Hutton’s reference (recently 
discovered) rather supports the suggestion I made in my “‘William 
Whittingham of Chester’ (pub. 1936) that when Knox escaped 
from England to the Continent, he had some contact with Alesius. 
The most notable work of Alesius was the “ Cohortatio,” pub. 
Leipzig, May, 1544, in Latin. There is a copy in the British 
Museum, and Dr. Hay Fleming’s appendix gives no reference to 
any other copy. Iam the fortunate possessor of a copy discovered 
in the neighbourhood of Chester, and it would enhance the value 
of this copy if no copy is extant in Scotland. The “ Cohortatio ” 
was addressed to the leaders of Scotland, including “‘Antistites’’, 
a Swiss term connoting a moderate form of Episcopal government. 
This fact was not observed by Prof. Mitchell. Dr. Hay Fleming 
states that Dr. Mitchell must have consulted the original, as his 
translation differs in several passages from that by Principal 
Lorimer. The three forms of this reformer’s name are confusing, 
but Alexander Alane was born in Edinburgh, and educated at 
St. Andrew’s, under Prior John Hepburn. It appears to have 
been his friend, Melanchthon, who gave him the appellation 
“Alesius,” deriving it facetiously from the Greek, “‘Alaino.” 
Alane accepted this sobriquet (“‘ the wanderer ’’) and no doubt 
found it to his advantage in hiding his identity. In the 
“ Cohortatio ’’ it appears on the title-page, and in 1551, seven 
years after this little treatise was printed, the eminent Roman 
Catholic historian, J. A. Thuanus (De Thou) refers to Alane as 
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Alesius. In Gillespie’s ‘“‘Aaron’s Rod ” (1646) the form is “‘Alex 
Alensis,” which indicates that in the course of a century the 
surname had undergone a change in Scotland. In a work pub- 
lished in London in 1656 (‘‘A Treatise of Religion and Learning ” 
by Edward Leigh), Alesius (sic) is designated a ‘‘ Scotchman.” 
There is, however, no etymological connection between the 
reformer’s actual name and “Alesius,” the name by which he is 
known in history. j. H.C. 


COMMUNION TOKENS. 

Those in search of new data will find it in Mrs. Mary McWhirter 
Tenney’s book (Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
U.S.A., 1936). When America has time to look around, it will 
discover the monument which Dr. and Mrs. Tenney have reared 
in the Historical Foundation of the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches, at Montreat, N.C. Mrs. Tenney has spent years in 
tracing the use of tokens among the Presbyterian Churches, and 
her book is a valuable narrative. It is prefaced by an account 
of the origin and usage of tokens in Europe. Calvin appears to 
have been the first to suggest this way of exercising Discipline, 
and of correcting the abuses prevalent in connection with the 
attendances at the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. We have 
consulted Mrs. Marguerite G. Campbell’s translation of the 
Discipline of the Reformed Churches of France (Orleans edition, 
1675), and are unable to find a reference to tokens. Mrs. Tenney 
gives quotations from the records of the Church of St. Jean du 
‘Gard, Le Cevennes, which prove that tokens were in use in 1606, 
but the practice does not appear to have been widespread. In 
1605 the Consistory of Geneva recognised it as a French custom, 
and recommended it to the Swiss Churches as “an excellent 
thing.” In England, Cardinal Pole appears to have used tokens 
for the purpose of registration (p. 21, Mrs. Tenney’s book). We 
have not seen the Token Book of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
London, but Mrs. Tenney’s reference gives us a desire to examine 
it. The usage of tokens at that time (1559-1630) seems to have 
been different from the pristine, French usage. It is in Scotland 
where the custom arose and spread to England and Ireland among 
the Presbyterian meeting-houses at the beginning of the 19th 
century. Scotland and Ireland were the main sources of token 
usage in America. Is there any instance of the use of tokens in 
the Channel Islands or in Wales ? J.H.C. 
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Reviews. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS TOLERATION 
IN ENGLAND (1603-1640). 


By W. K. Jorpan, Pu.D. 
(London : George Allen and Unwin. 2ls.) 


In this second volume Dr. Jordan deals with that confused 
period during which the Laudian rule compelled some groups to 
demand toleration for themselves without grasping its essential 
principles, and other groups to become so disgusted with clerical 
arrogance and narrowness as to demand toleration for a broad 
religion, hardly recognising that they had reduced religion to 
little if anything more than ethics with a flavour of philosophy. 

Professor Jordan has done his work with great minuteness, and 
with the balance and impartiality which must be exercised by any 
writer on toleration who is in sympathy with his subject. It is 
rare to find him making such a charge as to say of Calvinism that 
“no more arrogant or intolerant philosophy has ever been con- 
ceived by the human mind ” (p. 204). He admits, however, that 
while the disintegration of Calvinism was a large factor in the 
appearance of toleration, yet “the power and militancy of Pro- 
testantism came to an abrupt end ”’ at the same time (p. 324). 

He has searched the more obscure literature as well as the 
standard works of the time, and his book is a treasury of informa- 
tion. The arrangement by groups of thinkers is systematic, and 
the reader is provided with a full guide to it in the table of contents. 
This provides a valuable view of the great thinkers of the epoch, 
and the reader is enabled to make “ cross sections ”’ for himself 
in regard to particular objects of their thought by the careful 
index under such headings as “‘ Erastianism,”’ ‘“‘ Fundamentals,” 
“* Predestination.” 

If it be not ungenerous to criticise a book which embodies so 
thorough and accurate a survey, one must say that it is not easy 
reading ; Professor Jordan has gone almost to the extreme in 
letting authors speak for themselves (in precis and in quotation), 
and has even made his selections in such a way that they involve 
a good deal of repetition. This is more noticeable in Chapters 
III and IV; and the most striking example is in his treatment of 
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Chillingworth, whose great importance deserves the space given 
to him, but whose views are re-told in very similar phraseology 
in different pages, rather than grouped, and, so to speak, crystal- 
lised for the reader’s benefit. 

One is also a little disappointed to find no outline summary of 
the period at the conclusion of the book; the reader is largely 
left to make his own deductions from a great mass of material. 
Theoretically this may be an ideal method; for the advanced 
student it may even be the best method practically, but for the 
average studious reader it is apt to be a little ineffective. 

What does the perusal of the book leave on one’s mind, how- 
ever? Very briefly, as follows. 

A picture of the personal tolerance and even the practical 
wisdom of James I; a feeling of Laud’s folly ; to him religion 
was largely ritual rather than spiritual; but the great trouble 
was that he was leader of a minority, rapidly alienating every 
important group (p. 157), a minority which viewed Christian 
zeal with disfavour (p. 166). Of the extreme parties, the Laudian 
party had no view of toleration; the Puritans had some faint 
idea, though in 1640 even the Congregationalists were still deter- 
mined to rid England ot error and heresy when they had attained 
dominance. But already the divisiveness of the sects was showing 
the practical futility of the logic of persecution. 

Even the most tolerant admitted that there must be funda- 
mental truths; but they fought shy of defining them. Hales 
thought them so self-evident that there was no need to catalogue 
them. Dury considered that any doctrine which men could not 
agree to as being necessary to salvation was not fundamental. 
Grotius’ fundamentals are not even distinctively Christian. 
Herbert must have considered that all fundamentals were ethical, 
for he held that Christianity could exhibit no finer or higher 
teachings than Plato or Seneca. 

The modern idea of toleration had hardly dawned ; that great 
soul, Robert Greville, Lord Brooke, indeed spoke of it as a liberty 
to every church ; but toleration in a single church was the most 
to which the Erastians could attain ; they hoped to “ frame and 
enforce an ecclesiastical order which would impose a tolerant and 
comprehensive system.” Prof. Jordan, however, claims that 
when Erastianism disappears “there remains no recourse but 
toleration ” (p. 250). Ss. W. C, 
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CALVIN AND THE REFORMATION. 
By James Mackinnon, D.D. 
(Longmans. 16s. net.) 


Indefatigable even in retirement Professor Mackinnon con- 
tinues to lay students further under debt to him by this new 
work on the great French reformer. On nothing like the same 
scale as the monumental Luther and the Reformation, this book 
reveals the same qualities of painstaking scholarship, judicious 
statement, and the avoidance of irrelevant material. It will be 
an essential in the library of every student of Calvin. 

Dr. Mackinnon opens with a long outline of the beginnings of 
the Reformation in which he deals with the Ziirich reforms under 
Zwingli at length and in considerable detail. This is followed by 
chapters on the early life of the Reformer and the establishing of 
the Genevan church under his autocratic guidance. Then comes 
a section on his controversies with various opponents. The dark 
Servetus story is plainly told without any attempt to minimise 
Calvin’s part in that dreadful episode and its final tragedy. The 
author thereafter turns to view Calvin as the champion of the 
Reformation and in brilliant chapters reveals the extraordinary 
power he wielded in guiding the new Church order all over the 
world. “‘ Luther was the prophet of a religious revolt and renewal, 
forged out of his own thought and experience. He was not a 
constructive genius with the power to systematise his thought 
and organise the movement which he created. Calvin was no 
prophet. But he was a constructive genius, both in thought and 
action, of the first rank. Luther gave up the study of law after 
a few weeks’ trial to enter a monastery at Erfurt and struggle 
out a new conception of religion, apart from the actual world 
around him. Calvin pursued his legal studies to a successful 
conclusion, and after his conversion forthwith grappled with the 
task of systematising the content of his evangelical faith, and 
ere long, albeit reluctantly, of organising the evangelical movement 
as a religious and ethical force at Geneva and elsewhere.” It is 
interesting to see to-day how the countries most influenced by 
Calvin are still withstanding the advent of dictatorships and it is 
no accident. He built better than he knew. For him God was 
Sovereign alone. 

Dr. Mackinnon is léss happy when he comes to Calvin’s theology, 
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though he values highly his exegetical labours. These chapters 
are an excellent précis of the contents of the great Institutes of 
the Christian Religion, but one may doubt if justice is done to 
Calvin’s mighty work when we remember when and under what 
circumstances it was written. Calvin must be judged according 
to the lights of his own century and not from the point of view of 
a liberalism that is proving unable to satisfy the modern religious 
mind. The success of the Barthian theology is powerful evidence 
for the truth of this, though we still wait for an evaluation of the 
theology of Calvin for English readers, which will put much 
needed iron into our theological blood. 

We are grateful to Professor Mackinnon for his successful 
efforts to give us a living picture of the real Calvin as his friends 
and enemies portrayed him. He towers as a giant above all the 
figures of that stirring age, not excepting Luther, in scholarship, 
administrative ability, and political insight, and Presbyterians 
especially should be glad to have his features so well delineated 
in this excellent biography. Like Moses he lies in an unknown 
grave and like Moses his name liveth for evermore. 

W. G. D. MacL. 





AN OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 


By Wititram D. MAXwELL, B.D., Pu.D. 
(Oxford University Press. 7/6 net.) 


The author of the very detailed study of ‘‘ John Knox’s Genevan 
Service Book, 1556,” published in 1931, has now given us a concise 
account of the history and development of Christian worship 
from the earliest times. 

Dr. Maxwell finds the origins of that worship in “ the fusion, 
in the crucible of Christian experience, of the Synagogue and the 
Upper Room.” Christianity inherited from the Synagogue a 
form of worship, consisting of the reading of the Scriptures, 
prayer, and praise, but added to it something new—“ the per- 
petuation in prayer and sacramental fellowship of the experience 
of the Upper Room.” Starting from this foundation, Dr. Maxwell 
tabulates the Services of the Church, from Justin Martyr down 
to the latest modern liturgies, under the two headings—The 
Liturgy of the Word, and, The Liturgy of the Upper Room— 
which originally were parts of the same great act of worship. 
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Thus we are brought back to the thesis upheld in his earlier 
work—‘ The main Sunday service should always follow the scope 
and sweep of the Eucharist, even though the Bread and Wine 
be not present.” 

The changes brought about at the time of the Reformation, 
and the reasons for them, are described in detail. The Reformers 
had little historical knowledge of the origins and principles of 
worship, and though for a time spiritual fervour compensated 
for this lack, the ultimate result was a serious impoverishment of 
worship in the Reformed Churches. In the Presbyterian and 
Congregational Churches in England, for example, meagre struc- 
ture, lengthy and didactic prayers, with the Sermon as the chief 
item, characterised worship during the 18th and 19th centuries. 
Our own “ Directory for Public Worship” (“ for,” not “of,” a 
small error in Dr. Maxwell’s nomenclature) is included in his 
survey of modern developments. Of it he says, “ The liturgical 
value of the prayers is not high, but the whole represents orderly 
worship.” 

A theologian of the Church of England has recently said— 
“ Theologians of to-day know that the history of Christian 
worship must be studied if we are to understand the history of 
Christianity itself.” This book will well repay study by the 
Church Historian, as well as by all who are concerned for the 
maintenance of a high standard of worship to-day. 

BP. j.S. 
PRESBYTERIANISM IN ENGLAND IN THE 
REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
By FREDERICK J. SMITHEN, M.A. 
(Presbyterian Historical Society of England : 
Extra Publications, No. 1.) 

This is a successful attempt to give, within the compass of a 
single lecture, a summary of forty-five eventful years of Presby- 
terianism. The author describes, in very readable style, a picture 
whose main outline is well known and indisputable, but whose 
details are blurred, perhaps beyond the skill of the best restorer. 
Mr. Smithen’s judgment in the task of restoration is good, and 
his treatment of details critical and reliable. The lecture leaves 
the reader with a vivid sense of the difficulties of these men who 
loved the church of their country while hating its corruptions, 
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and who earnestly hoped to transform it without destroying it. 
The author rightly describes the Queen as “the villain of the 
piece,”’ but he does not perhaps bring out to the full how valiantly 
she was seconded by that industrious and determined prelate, 
Richard Bancroft. The Society is to be congratulated on the 
first of its ‘‘ Extra Publications.” S. W, ©. 

































THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION OF FAITH: 
Being an Account of the Preparation and Printing of 
its Seven Leading Editions : to which is appended a 

Critical Text, with Notes thereon. 
By S. W. CARRUTHERS, M.D., Pu.D. 

We would call attention to this important work, which is at 
present in the Press, and which will shortly be published as No. 2 
of the ‘‘ Extra Publications”’ of our Society. (Price 12/6, 
10/6 to Members.) 


The following paragraphs from the Prospectus describe its scope : 
‘“‘ The full story of the first.eleven printings is related; that is to 
say, of all the limited authoritative editions, of the first two editions on 
sale to the public, and of the modified edition issued by the English 
Parliament. It contains a full list of the copies of each printing to be 
found in more than five and twenty of the principal public libraries in 
Britain and America; and it has twenty-two plates, giving a facsimile 
of the title page and a page of print from each of the printings (some of 
which are of extreme rarity), and thus enabling the easy identification 
of any additional copy discovered. 

“It gives also a history of the principal later editions, with an 
account of the gradual corruption of the text and marginal references ; 
it prints a complete critical text of the Confession, with brief notes on 
some 240 errors which have crept in, indicating the effect of many of 
these in obscuring the emphasis or even destroying the sense of the 
passage.” 

The book will be reviewed in our next issue. 





“ THESE SIXTY YEARS.” 
By CHARLES B. MELTON. 
Foreword by Rev. J. GOLDER Burns, M.A., B.D. 

This brief history of Marylebone Presbyterian Church was 
issued in connection with the Diamond Jubilee celebrations in 
1936. It is enriched with biographical notes of the various 
Ministers and with photographs. Dr. Pentecost’s words to his 
Deacon’s Court deserve permanent record—* Gentlemen, I notice 
that for the past few years you have been steadily economising 
the Church out of existence. If it is to recover itself, you must 
double the expenses !” 
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Our Contemporaries. 





RECORDS OF THE SCOTTISH CHURCH History Society. Vol. VI, 

Part I, 1936. 

This issue opens with four Calvin illustrations, with notes by 
Dr. Jacques Pannier. There are two portraits of Calvin himself, 
a reproduction of the Title Page of the first edition of the Institutio, 
and a photograph of the Calvin House at Noyon. 

Dr. J. R. Fleming has an Article on ‘‘ The Study of Church 
History—in General and in Particular,” in which he suggests 
fields of research still needing attention. He asks, for example, 
‘““ Why had a body of Christians that aspired to dominate Great 
Britain during a considerable part of the 17th century sunk so 
low south of the Tweed that its partial revival there in 1836 had 
almost the nature of a resurrection ? ” 

Other interesting Articles are Professor Donald Maclean on 
“Scottish Calvinism and Foreign Missions”; “‘ The Mediaeval 
Church in Scotland and Education,” by Rev. D. E. Easson, 
B.D., Ph.D. ; and ‘“ The Lord High Commissioner to the General 
Assembly,” by Rev. Wm. M’Millan, Ph.D., D.D. The Biblio- 
graphy of the Literature of the Scottish Reformed Presbyterian 
Church is continued. 


CONGREGATIONAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY TRANSACTIONS. Vol. 
XII, No. 7. 

This number includes the latest discussion of the Presbytery 
of Wandsworth, by Dr. S. W. Carruthers, being a Paper read at 
the Annual Meeting of the Congregational Historical Society on 
May 12th, 1936. After dealing with the Wandsworth Presbytery, 
Dr. Carruthers goes on “ to consider shortly the building and the 
features of the edifice of Elizabethan organisation which was 
begun there.” 

The Article on “Anabaptism in England during the 16th and 
17th Centuries,” by Duncan B. Heriot, M.A., Ph.D., is continued. 

Various writers contribute an interesting anthology of quota- 
tions illustrating Dr. Johnson’s attitude to Nonconformists. 


BaPTIST QUARTERLY. Vol. VIII, Nos. 2—5. 
The Rev. R. L. Child, B.D., B.Litt., has an article in No. 2 on 
“The Baptist Contribution to the One Church,” which is of 
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special interest when read in conjunction with Dr. Carnegie 
Simpson’s “ The Character of Presbytery,” in this issue of our 
own “ Journal.” 

(No. 3.) ‘‘ Protestantism and Liberty,” by Rev. H. J. Flowers, 
B.A., B.D., deals with questions very much to the fore in these 
days. The closing sentences are specially worth quoting— 
“The Christian has the right to go wherever his thinking takes 
him, so long as his thinking does not take him away from God or 
from the love of his brethren. Within that realm he can wander 
at his will.” 

Particularly worthy of notice is an Article in No. 5 on “‘ Dissent 
and Republicanism after the Restoration,” by J. Walker, M.A., 
Ph.D. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WESLEY HISTORICAL Society. Vol. 20, 

Parts 5—8. 

These Journals contain many interesting details of the rise 
and growth of Methodism. Part 6 concentrates on Wesley’s 
work on Tyneside and Wearside, the 1936 Conterence having been 
held in Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


BULLETIN DE LA SOCIETE DE L’HisToIRE DU PROTESTANTISME 

Francais. Vol. LXXXV. 

Av.-Juin, 1936. In connection with the Centenary of the 
death of Jean Monod, lengthy notices are given of him and of his 
son, Adolphe. 

Juillet-Sept. An account is given of the celebration of the 
fourth Centenary of the Reformation at Geneva. This number 
also contains “‘ Lefévre d’Etaples et Bédier,’’ by M. J. Barnaud— 
an important article on the early stages of the Reformation in 
France. 

Oct.-Dec. Contains a short account of commemorations of 
the fourth centenary of the death of Tyndale, held at Brussels 
and Vilvorde. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CuuRCH OF WALEs. Vol. XXI, Nos. 2, 3, 4. Vol. XXII, 
No. 1. 1936-7. 

As usual there is a varied bill of fare in this journal. On this 
occasion it includes an account of Moravian activity in Carmar- 
thenshire, with a careful enquiry into the history and successive 
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occupation of chapel buildings in Laugharne; a brief note on 
Robert Raikes ; a discussion of the circumstances of the founda- 
tion of the North Wales University College, and incidentally of 
the selection of Mr. Lloyd George as candidate for Carnarvon 
Boroughs ; an account of the old shire of Merioneth, and so forth. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE FRIENDS’ HIsTorRIcaL Society. Vol. 33. 

1936. 

Among other articles is a most readable one on Benjamin Lay, 
that erratic character, whom even the tolerant Quakers found 
trying, but who was a great and far-seeing soul. The tit-bit of 
the story is the tale of his being thrown out of a Quaker meeting 
into the gutter. “ There he lay until the meeting closed, telling 
the bystanders that he did not feel free to rise himself. ‘ Let 
those who cast me here raise me up. It is their business, not 
mine’.”’ The result is not told, but one feels sure that there must 
have been penitent Quakers who relieved him. 

The account of the Quarterly Meeting of Norfolk shows that 
the Friends’ organisation, so like our own in many ways, was able 
to exercise a pressure which our Presbyteries or General Assembly 


might be chary of trying. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITARIAN HIsToRICAL Society. Vol. 

VI, No. 2. Oct., 1936. 

There are some references to Early Irish Presbyterianism, and 
a paper on “Side Lights on the History of Presbyterian-Uni- 
tarianism from the Records of Lewin’s Mead Chapel, Bristol.” 

An interesting account of Bessels Green Meeting House, a 
Baptist place which became Unitarian, is begun in this number. 
It is difficult to know why the author refers to John Reynolds, 
the farmer of Horne, in Surrey, some 17 or 18 miles away, at 
whose house one Caffyn, of Horsham, was preaching in 1669; 
they can hardly have had much connection with Bessels Green. 

Thomas Firmin is the subject of a very readable (but also 
unfinished) paper. The writer does not seem to know that the 
author of the standard life of Firmin was Stephen Nye, as indicated 
by a contemporary MS note in the copy in the library of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 

The Journal contains a useful feature in its ‘“‘ Notes and 
Queries.” 
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JOURNAL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF History (THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HIsTORICAL SOCIETY) OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
U.S.A. Vol. XVII, Nos. land2; Nos.3and4. 1936. 

Each of these double parts consists of a single paper. Both 
papers are of great value. ‘‘ The Design of Darien,” by T. Clinton 
Pears, jun. (Manager and Secretary of the Department), tells the 
tale of an adventure which is often thought of only as a disastrous 
gamble, but which he shows to have had a noble and religious 
side, deserving the blessing which it got from the Church of 
Scotland. The story is well told, and there is a valuable biblio- 
graphy of works and maps in their own library dealing with the 
subject, amounting to 101 items. 

“ The Development of the United Church of Northern India,” 
by K. L. Parker, is of great historical value. but even more of 
importance for the light it throws on the problems of union and 
their solution. Recognising that the unity of India is the product 
of the British Raj, it yet shows clearly the large share which 
Christian churches have had in the growth of this ideal, and it 
makes clear the steadily growing influence of the Indian Christians 
themselves in a movement which began with the foreign mis- 
sionaries. 


BOLLETTINO DELLA SOCIETA DI Stupr VALDEst. Nos. 65 and 

66. 1936. 

Among the interesting articles is one on the Vaudois valleys 
during the Napoleonic Empire (1805-1814). The story is well 
told and well documented. Two points stand out; one is the 
willingness of Napoleon to grant spiritual liberty, within a fixed 
framework, and the fulsome expressions which even earnest 
Christian people could use towards him, “ only excusable by 
considering the political literature of the time, not the individual 
character of the man.” The other is the complications and the 
divisions between brethren which the acceptance of financial help 
from the state tends to produce. Another interesting historical 
item is the 125 years’ history of an evangelical colony at Bergamo 
in the Roman Catholic canton of Grisons. The Journal continues 
to give space to investigations of the Italian Reformation from 
“‘ the almost inexhaustible mine of the state archives of Milan.” 
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Books by Members 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
PUBLISHED DURING THE YEAR. 
Note.— It is desived to make this list as complete as possible each year. Reports 
of books published will be welcomed by the Editor, who will also be glad to receive 
notifications of any omissions from this list. 


(The Congregation to which the Author belongs is noted in brackets immediately 
after the Author's name.) 


ALEXANDER, GILCHRIST G,, M.A. (Frognal).— Tanganyika 
Memories. (Blackie & Sons.) 

BAND, Rev. Ep.,iM.A. (Formosa).— Barclay of Formosa. (Christian 
Literature Socety, Tokyo.) 

BELLHOUSE, Mrs. G. (Regent Square).— The Coming of George. 
(Harraps, 2/6.) 

Bruce, Dorita FAIRLIE (West Ealing).—Prefect at Springdale. 
(Oxford University Press, 5/-.) 

CLARKE, JOHN J., M.A., F.S.S. (Liverpool, Fairfield)—The Law 
of Housing and Planning. 3rd Edition. (Pitman, 15/-.) 
Outlines of Central Government. 8th Edition. (Pitman, 6/-.) 
The Local Government of the United Kingdom. 10th Edition. 
(Pitman, 15/-.) 

Outlines of Local Government of the United Kingdom. 12th 
Edition. (Pitman, 5/-.) 

CoLvILLE, Rev. JAs., M.A. (Tooting).—The Christian Highway. 
(Lutterworth Press, 3/6.) 

ENGLAND, Rev. F. E. Ph.D. (Bexhill).—The Christian View of 
Peace and War. (Reprint of Address to the Advent Meeting 
of the Rural Deanery of Battle and Bexhill. Bexhill Observer.) 

FARMER, Rev. Prof. H. H., D.D. (Cambridge).—The Christian 
and War. (Church of Scotland Ministers’ Peace Society, 2d.) 

FLEMING, Rev. J. R., D.D.—The Highway of Reading. (Lutter- 
worth Press, 2/6.) 

GLovER, Rev. F. C. (Maryport).—Scouting with the Bible. (Pear- 
sons, 1/-.) 

Gray, Rev. A. HERBERT, D.D.—The One Way of Hope. (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 2/6.) 

IncHaM, Rev. E., M.A. (Everton Valley).— The Crown Rights of 

the Redeemer. (Liverpool Presbytery Office-bearers’ Associa- 

tion.) 
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Jounston, Jas., M.A. (Brondesbury).— The History of St.George’s. 

Muir, Ramsay (Richmond).—The Record of the National Govern- 
ment. (Allen & Unwin, 5/-.) 

Paton, Rev. W., M.A. (Regent Square).—Christianity in the 
Eastern Conflicts. A Study of Christianity, Nationalism, and 
Communism in Asia. (Carey Press, 2/6.) 

Raz, Dr. J. Burnett (Frognal).—The Psychology of the War 
Problem. 

REID, Rev. JAs., D.D. (Eastbourne).— The Sovereignty of God. 

Scott, Rev. C. A. ANDERSON, D.D. (Cambridge).—St. Paul, the 
Man and the Teacher. (Cambridge University Press, 5/-.) 

SmiTH, J. W. D., M.A., Ed.B. (Croydon, St. Paul’s).— Psychology 
and Religion in Early Childhood. (S.C.M., 2/6.) 

SMITHEN, Rev. F. J., M.A. (Gateshead, Brighton Avenue).— 
Presbyterianism in England in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
(Presbyterian Historical Society of England, ‘‘ Extra Publica- 
tions,” No. 1, 1/-.) 

STEWART, Rev. W. D. (Stafford).—Mines, Machines, and Money. 
(P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 6/-.) 

VoELCKER, Dr. J. A., C.I.E., M.A. (St. John’s, Kensington) ; in 
collaboration with Sir E. J. RussELt, F.R.S.—Fifty Years 
of Field Experiments at the Woburn Experimental Station. 
(Longmans Green,, 21/-.) 

WILLiAmson, Davin (Croydon, St. Paul’s).— King Edward VIII, 
A Biography. (Pilgrim Press, 2/-.) 

King George VI and his Queen. (Pilgrim Press, 2/-.) 

YounG, Rev. ANDREW, M.A. (Hove).—Collected Poems. (Jona- 

than Cape, 6/-.) 


Curator’s Report. 
1936-1937. 





The Honorary Curator and Librarian has pleasure in submitting 
his Twentieth Annual Report. 
1. THE LIBRARY. 

Our growing collection of books and pamphlets of English 
Presbyterian interest continues to attract gifts from friends 
known and unknown. 

We tender our warmest thanks to Mr. Allan, bookseller, and 
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the Revs. W. W. D. Campbell, M.A., J. H. Colligan, M.A., Dr. 
S. W. Carruthers, Mrs. Lusk (Glascar Manse), R. S. Robson, 
Thomas Samuel (Egremont), Mr. Robert Sloan, Rev. W. S. H. 
Wyllie, M.A., Dr. D. M. Mackay (Hull) and the Presbytery of 
Berwick. 

The bequest of a complete set of Synod and Assembly Reports 
(1836-1936) and issues of the Directory of Procedure and Books of 
Order (1850-1922) from the late Dr. J. K. Fotheringham is a 
fitting monument to the devotion of one to whom our Society 
owed so much. 

Mrs. Fotheringham handsomely implemented her husband’s 
bequest, and we owe our grateful thanks to her as well. 

One rather interesting addition is a.copy of the 1686 edition 
of the Confession of Faith bearing the inscription “‘ John Howie 
in Lochgoin bought this book November 29, 1767.” 


2. RECORDS. 

We acknowledge receipt from the Presbytery of Berwick of 
six volumes of Lowick Records, Session Minutes 1849 to 1935, 
Communion Rolls 1849-1935, and Managers’ Minutes. 

The Minute Books of the London Literary Societies’ Union 
from 1854 to 1874 from its Council and from Mr. R. Pringle, 
Records of Crouch Hill Literary Society. From the Presbytery 
of Durham, four volumes of the Trinity, Middlesbrough Records, 
1871-1932. The Session Minutes from 1908 to 1932 are missing. 
Can anyone help us to find this volume ? From the same source 
we received for preservation the Scroll Minutes of the Presbytery 
of Darlington (1876-1896) in 13 volumes and the Scroll Minutes 
of the Presbytery of Durham (1897-1905) in 10 volumes. From 
the Presbytery of Northumberland, per the Rev. J. D. Dowie, 
three volumes of the Records of the Bavington Congregation 
covering the years 1754-1930. 

3. MANUSCRIPTS. 

We record here receipt of four autograph letters of Dr. Thomas 
Chalmers, one from Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen, and a long one 
from Dr. George Lawson, of Selkirk, Associate Professor of 
Divinity. 

4. MUSEUM. 

Tokens have been received from the Rev. A. Scott Macpherson 

and Mrs. Lusk (Glascar Manse). From the Rev. John Vaughan, 
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M.A., a massive key in case, with which the Church at Blundell- 
sands was opened by Mrs. David Fernie on November 23rd, 1905. 

From Tow Law Session one pewter flagon and two pewter 
cups. From the Executors of the late Rev. T. W. Macpherson, 
M.A., silver salver presented to him on completing the 25th 
anniversary of his ministry at Tranmere ; a silver salver presented 
to his father, the Rev. Thos. Macpherson, M.A., on leaving 
Cheltenham in 1866. 

From the Clerk of Durham Presbytery seven pieces of Com- 
munion pewter and plate belonging to Trinity Church, Middles- 
brough. From the Presbytery of Berwick eight pieces of pewter 
from the Lowick congregation, with two collecting ladles and 197 
Communion tokens. 

From Mrs. Schoenberger a number of articles formerly belonging 
to Dr. Adolph Saphir. Model of Regent Square Church made 
in 1840 by Mr. Wilcox, left by his daughter, per Mrs. Campbell 
and Mrs. Stuart. 

To these friends we tender our thanks for these evidences of 
interest in our work. 


5. GALLERY. 

To Mrs. Schoenberger we are also indebted for a small oil 
portrait of Dr. Adolph Saphir, a water colour of Miss Sara Owen 
before her marriage to Dr. Saphir, and water colour drawings of 
his parents, presented to Dr. Saphir by Sir Richard Peck (d. 1867), 
and three drawings by Dr. Saphir’s sister. 

The Foreign Missions Secretary, Rev. T. W. Douglas James, 
M.A., deposited with us an illuminated address presented to 
Miss Caroline Mann. 


6. PRINTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 

From Miss Wilcox’s estate we have received an engraving of 
Edward Irving, and a photograph of his statue at Annan. From 
Mrs. Fotheringham, photographs of her husband, the late John 
Knight Fotheringham, M.A., Litt.D. From Mr. James a framed 
portrait of the Rev. Dr. Campbell W. Moody, a photograph of 
Dr. Carstairs Douglas, and one or two Chinese pictures. From 
Mrs. Neill and family, framed photograph of Rev. Dr. Alex 
Munro. From Mrs. Wearmouth, of Newcastle, framed engravings 
of Dr. Candlish, Dr. W. Cunningham and J. Brown. From the 
Rev. John S. Hastie, B.D., of Lockerbie, framed photograph of 
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the Rev. Dr. George Johnstone, of Liverpool ; others from Mrs. 
Schoenberger. From Col. Kimmitt, O.B.E., J.P., photographs of 
the late Rev. David Wilson, M.A., and Mrs. Wilson, and by request 
portrait of Col. Kimmitt in robes as Mayor of Ealing. Friends 
will be interested to know the Colonel’s father was minister of our 
church in Caledonian Road until its removal to the new buildings 
in Camden Road. 

7. BLOCKS. 

Our considerable collection of half-tone blocks are available for 
loan on payment of a small fee and postage both ways. 
8. PUBLICATIONS. 

(a) The Annual Lecture of the Society printed in this issue of 
the Journal may be had printed separately, price one shilling. 

(b) The Rev. F. J. Smithen’s Lecture on “Presbyterianism in 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth,” delivered to students on behalf of 
Westminster College Association, is now available in printed form, 
price one shilling. 

(c) ‘‘ The Leading Editions of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith ” by Dr. S. W. Carruthers, is now published. The volume 
is bound in blue buckram, with 22 plates and is published at 12/6. 
To members of this and kindred societies the cash price is 10/6, 
post paid. 

(d) Copies of earlier Annual Lectures are still available, as are 
back numbers of the Journal. 

9. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The Curator would take this opportunity of expressing his 
grateful thanks to his colleagues, Miss L. W. Kelley, M.A., Mr. 
W. M. Gardner and Mr. Richard Adamson. 


Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study 
of the history of Presbytery in England, and the collecting of 
manuscripts, books, portraits, paintings, and objects relating 
thereto. These shall become the property of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, and the Society shall act as custodian, 
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3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested 
in its work, but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible 
for election to the Council. The annual subscription shall be 
five shillings. Payment of three guineas constitutes the donor a 
Life Member. The ‘Life’ subscription for a Society or Institution 
shall be five guineas. 

4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Curator of Museum, Librarian, Deputy Librarian and twelve 
Members. Five shall form a quorum. 

5. The Moderator of the General Assembly, the Clerk of 
Assembly, the General Secretary, and the Convener of the Law 
and Historical Documents Committee, shall be ex-officio members 
of the Council. 

6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 
Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Wednesday of 
Assembly week. 

7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Assembly 
through its Law and Historical Documents Committee. 

8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting, by a two-thirds majority of the members present and 
voting. Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed 
change shall be given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to 
communicate the same to the members, at least ten days before 
the Meeting. 


Members of the Council. 


Hon. President—Rev. Professor Carnegie Simpson, M.A., D.D., Westminster 
College, Cambridge. 

President—Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A., 3, Cliveden Rd., Hough Green, Chester. 
Vice-President—S. W. Carruthers, M.D., Ph.D., 50, Belvedere Road, London, 
S.E.19. 

Editor of “* Journal ’’—Rev. F. J. Smithen, M.A., 19, Gladstone Terrace, 
Gateshead, Co. Durham 

Treasuvey—Mr. John Barr, F.C.1.S., 67, Arundel Avenue, South Croydon, 
Surrey. 

Hon. (So and Librarian—Mr. Wm. B. Shaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A. (Scot.), 
56, Sandy Lane, Stretford, Manchester. 

Colleague Avchivist—Miss Lillian W. Kelley, M.A., 6, Campden House 
Mews, W.8. 

Colleague Curator—Mr. W.M. Gardner, 35, Dunstan Rd., GoldersGreen, N.W.11. 

Secretayy—Mr. K. Macleod Black, ‘“‘ Monkswood,”’ "Wagon Road, Hadley 
Wood, Barnet, Herts. 

Council—Mrs. W. W. D. Campbell, Rev. W. T. Elmslie, M.A., Rev. J. R. 

Fleming, D.D., Mr. J. S. Henderson, Mr. C. F. Millett, Mr. H. Penfold, 

F.S-A. (Scot.), Mr. R. S. Robson, Rev. Chas. Smith, Rev. P. O. Williams. 
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Membership Changes. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 
Dale, Professor J. B., Copsewood, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. 
Kelley, Miss L. W., M.A., 6, Campden House Mews, W.8. 
ORDINARY MEMBERS. 
Blackburn, Rev. W. Erskife, M.A., 10, Penkett Road, Wallasey. 
Ingham, Rev. E., M.A., The Valley Manse, 88, Anfield Road, Liverpool. 
Marvin, Rev. Cyril E., M.A., 4, Belvoir Road, Liverpool, 18. 
Pringle, Rev. Alan H., M.A., The Manse, Weld Road, Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S. 
Riddell, Mrs. John, 30, Whitecroft Way, Beckenham, Kent. 
CONGREGATIONAL MEMBERS. 
DoncasTeR: Anderson, Jas., M.A., 274, Thorne Road, Doncaster. 


DEATHS. 


LIFE MEMBER. 
Shaw, David, 21, Hope Street, Wigan. 
ORDINARY MEMBERS. 
Baxter, Alexander, 3, Crescent Road, Crouch End, N.8. 
Fotheringham, J. K., M.A., D.Litt., Dumbarrow, Hids Copse Road, Oxford. 
(Member of Council.) 
Thomson, David, 147, Harley Street, W.1. 
Young, James C., 85, The Drive, Hove, Sussex. 
CONGREGATIONAL MEMBERS. 
Lonpon : College Park—Alderman John McKenzie, J.P., 80, Sutherland 
Avenue, W.9. 
Lonpon : Croydon, St. Paul’s—W. E. Gawthorp, F.S.A. (Scot.), 18, Dornton 
Road, South Croydon. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


CONGREGATIONAL MEMBERS. 

Batu: Trinity—Mervyn Thomas, 2, Sydney Place, Bath. 

BIRMINGHAM: Erdington—Andrew Wilson, 14, Bretby Grove, Erdington. 

Botton : Somerset Road—Mrs. McLaren, 45, Hastings Road, Bolton. 

CAMBRIDGE: St. Columba’s—Harold Porter, M.A., Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

LIvERPOOL: Everton Valley—Richard Rowlands, 65, Willowdale Road, 
Fazakerley, Liverpool. 

Lonpon: Croydon, St. Paul’s—R. S. McMinn, B.A., 35, Birdhurst Road, 
South Croydon. 

Lonpon : Willesden—B. C. G. Perry, 11, Wembley Park Drive, Wembley. 

NEWCASTLE : Heaton—T. C. Robb, 9, Swindon Terrace, Heaton, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

PorRTsMouTH: St. Andrew’s—John Elder, 84, Clarendon Road, Southsea. 

St. LEonaRD’s: St. Columba’s—Miss E. H. Draper, 24, Sedlescombe Rd. Sth., 
St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

SOUTHEND : St. George’s—T. G. Murray, 19, Salisbury Road, Leigh-on-Sea. 

SouTH SHIELDs: St. John’s—Thos. Shaw, 261, St. Vincent St., South Shields. 

SouTH SHIELDS: St. Paul’s—C. Seymour Richardson, Beech View, South 
Shields. ; 

SUNDERLAND : Trinity and St. James’s—J. G. Eades, 10, Claremont Terrace, 
Sunderland. 

Swinpon: A. J. Martin, 76, Croft Road, Swindon. 

WALLASEY : Seacombe—Wm. McNeill, Ettrick, 99, Claremont Rd., Wallasey. 
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